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ABSTRACT 

This report marks the conclusion of a two-year study 
of SEE (School of Experiential Education), an alternative high 
school. It is a statement of the examining group's perceptions of 
SEE's second year of operation and of implications for SEE's future 
development. Because the evaluation group believes that a new program 
such as this takes four to five years to develop to maturity, this is 
a progress report rather than a final evaluation, chapter 2 describes 
the evaluation group's involvement with the school, discusses 
possible biases operating in the report, and details the data 
collection (primarily interviews and questionnaires) and analysis 
procedures. Chapter 3 presents some basic facts about the school and 
its applicants and documents some of the changes that have occurred 
over a two-year period* Chapter 4 describes students' adjustment, 
achievement, and growth patterns over a two-year period. Chapters 5, 
6, and 7 discuss various aspects of SEE's climate as seen by 
students, parents, and teachers. Chapter 8 presents another 
perspective by contrasting SEE students with a sample of students who 
applied but were not selected in the admissions lottery. Chapter 9 
explores the implications of the findings for SEE's future directions 
and offers recommendations to remedy some current problems. 
(Author/IRT) 
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Qiaptor I 
Franscwork for Evaluation 



G.E.E. (Sdiool of Experiential Education), currently in its third 
year of operation as an "alternative" high sdiool, was created to provide 
an envirourient and consequent set of learning e^qjcriences different from 
that previously available witiun the Etobicoke system. This report marks 
the conclusion of a two year study of the school conducted by the Alter- 
native Learning Environments Project of O.I.S.E. It is a statement of 
our perceptions of S.E.E.'s second year of operation and their inplicatioias 
for S.E.E.'s future course of developirent. 

This report has been written for two audiences. First we hope it 
mil provide those who bear the responsibility of making decisions regar- 
ding continued financial support for S.E.E. with a clear, coherent perspec- 
tive on the aspirations, concerns, successes aid frustrations of staff and 
students who have worked to translate the idea of S.E.E. into an operating 
school. As we stated in our Phase I report; * 

"S.E.E. cainot exist in a vacuum and any assessment of 
its ultimate success in providing a viable alternative educa- 



* Tliroupliout this report, constant mention is made to "Phase I" and the 
'Those I'rcp'.rt." Tlicse terns refer to the interim docurrcnt, "The Devcdop- 
msnt and Evuluation of an Aitoniative High Sdiool: A Report on S.E.E., 
Pliase 1" submitted Jaiauaiy, 1973. Conies of this doc.ir.ent may be obtained from 
cither the Etobicoke Board of Education or the Alternative Learning Fjwironnents 
Project at O.I.S.E.. 
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tional environr>x3nt ir.ust take into consideration the nature 
and extent of suppoxt or non-sq)port by the Board and the 
coi-immity. Benign indifference, ^-^i 
picion and 5keptici5m,is not enough. If support for the 
program is dceUd warranted, then an active, positive stance 
toward the scliool is necessary." 

Secondly, we hope tlie report will be useful to those responsible 
for the operation of S.E.E. In Phase II, we ha>/c cliosen to reflect back 
to tlie school soire of our reactions to its problems and conflicts. Tluus 
the ttjport may also serve as a mirror tlirough whidi the sdicol mi^t catdi 
partial glinpses of itself. However, it is a mirror with inpcrfection 
and bias, and the sdiool must judge th^e validity of the images it pro- 
jects. It is in a spirit of helping S.E.E. evaluate itself that we have 
diosen to comn^nt in much greater detail tlian we did in our Phase I report 
on the sdioor s climate and on the frequently discrepant perceptions of 
that climate among the staff and students. 

Limitations on the Use of the Phase II Report 

/ 

In view of our belief (noted in the Phase I report) that a funding 
conmtir^nt of four to five years is probably essential to pro^'ide adequate 
tine for a comprehensiw new progrant to develop to maturity, we consider 
this to be a progress report on the beginning phases of S.E.E. 's develop- 
HKjnt. It is to be seen as an informatr/e docurrent whidi rr^y help to 
clarify S.E.E. 's status and raise some issues salient to the sdiool's 
fvtture developiosnt. It should not considered to be, in any sense, a 
final evaluatix-e judgement of S.E.E. 's merits ai'.d faults, nor should it be 
used to make sud\ judgements. 

5 
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Additionally, v;c v.ish to cmnluisizc that there are certain unique 
features of the second year of any new proc^ram Klnch, like the first year, 
should caution the reader apaxnst ^eneralizins too quickly from the ex- 
periences of that one year. IVo of these features are the virtually inevi- 
table division of the students and staff between "old timers" and "new- 
comers" and the loss of the first year feeling of unboiuided ontimism, ex- 
citement and togetherness onirendered in a bold, new fragile venture. 

Finally, we v/ish to emnhasize the uniqueness of S,E,E. and what we 
feel are rhe limits of any vro^m evaluation. By examining the details of 
S.E.E.'s operation, one can determine only in a very general way the via- 
bility of the concepts and ideas of alternative education,* Tlie issue is 
primarily a policy one which must be decided on the basis of values and 
priorities regarding education in the Borough. V.hat can be learned from 
an evaluation of S.E.E, is what problems to anticipate in any future 
attempts at developing f-tnovative programs ♦ 

Criteria for Evaluation 

In trying to provide a perspective on S,E.E.'s second year, we will 
be using the criteria suggested in our Phase I report. These criteria are 
our way of looking at the school and, we feel, are consistent with the 
purposes of this report. These criteria are: 



E\ddcnce can bo brought to bear on the validity of the general proposition 
that diffL^ro'it people leani b^:;t in different v;avs bv examining data reflec- 
ting tlie faci that sone students are far more responsive to S.I-MI. than they 
were to their previous schools* 

6 



(1) Poos S.H.I:, provido aii altcma ti yc_ejmro!iny3pt Jb^ 
Aprimar>' justification for instituting alternative scltools within 
the public system is the recognition that different kinds of students my 
require different educational climates to mtcli their dix-erse learning 
styles and interests. If we accept this proposition, then it nukes sense 
to ask if S.H.E. is really different from other Mgh scliools in Etobicoke, 
and if students are experiencing school differently than before they 
entered. Tlie extent to whicli S.E.E. provides a uniquely different edu- 
cational experience may serve as a valid criterion for evaluation. 

(2) Is S.E.E. develo ping a workable process _for_e:/aluating and 
modifying its owi dav-to-day operations? 

It is desirable for any organization supported by public fmds to 
be healthy ai^d dyT.amic. This means that S.H.E. should be developing a 
process whereby its members critically evaluate the sciiool's operating 
procedures and their avn attitudes and actions which conprise the daily 
life of the school. ^Furthermore, the school corMinity should be capable 
of making necessary changes dictated by this self -evaluation. Evidence 
that students and teacliers at S.E.E. are in fact working out their pro- 
blems together, would constitute an iirportant index of S.E.E. 's viability 
as an organization. 

(3) Are_studcnHz^^^ 
at S.E.E .? 

In a sense, the Etobicoke Board is engaged in a process of providing 
opportunities for the satisfaction of the ccnr.udty's educational needs and 
aspirations. From this perspective, the existence of a voluntary program 

? 
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mth a waiting list in addition to teachers, students and parents sup- 
portive of th.e program ^.•ould constitute at least partial evidence that 
Board is meeting the needs of a portion of the coimunity wliich finan- 
cially supports the school system. ^^Tiile we are not suggesting that this 
consideration alone is enough, it docs provi.de a substantial justification 
for continued surniort of an alteniative program. 

Overview of the Report 

This report is considerably more comprehensive than the prior one. 
Chapter II describes our involvement with the school over a two year 
period, discusses possible biases operating in the report, and details 
the data collection and analysis procedures used in Plmse II. Cliapter 
III presents some basic facts about the school and its applicants and 
documents some of the changes that have occurred over a t^vT) year period, 
aiapter IV describes students' adjustment, achievement and gro;rth pat- 
terns over a two year period. Chapters V, VI, and VII discuss various 
aspects of S.E.E.'s climate as seen by students, parents and teachers. 
Chapter YIU presents another perspective by contrasting S.E.E. students 
with a sample of students who applied to S.E.E. in Year I but due to the 
"luck of the dra\^' in the admissions letter)^ were not admitted. In 
Chapter IX we explore the implications of our findings for the future direc- 
tion that S.E.E. might take and make some recommendations for more imnodiate 
action to remedy some current problems. ■ 

8 
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Chat^ter II 

Data Collection Pr ocoudres, Definit ions and lUascs 

In this chapter ^s'e shall review briefly the history of our in- 
volvement with S.E.K., the methods wo used during Phase II, Toossible 
biases at work in the report, and definitions of terms used throughout. 

As stated in the Phase I document, the Alteniative I/^aming Fnvi- 
ronments Project at O.I.S.E. was approached by the Etobicoke Board's 
Research Department about the possibility of conducting a joint study 
of the then newly established S.E.E. school. After an initial set of 
discussions v/ith senior administrators and the sohooi's staff and stu- 
dents, we committed ourselves to a t™ year study that would proceed in 
two stages • 

Throughout the past t;^ years our role has consciously been that of 
consultants attempting to help a client gain new and useful perspectives 
on what he is trying to do. As we previously reported, in the fall of 
1972 we attempted to find ways of feeding back to the staff and students 
information that would prove relevant to ongoing discussions concerning 
the goals and program options of the school. Tl.ese efforts were something 
less than successful and led to a fonv.ulation of another approach during 
Phase II. Q 
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It ^vas clccicled that if wc were to act in a consultant's tx)1c in 
feeding back Phase T data, it would have to be done in a way that de- 
nionstrated the relevance and immediacy of Year I data for Year 11 pro- 
blems. For this reason, we chose to have one member of our research 
team become the cliief liaison bet^^^een S.E.K. and the project. This per- 
son v/as to follow u-p on her interests in working closely with the scliool 
as a resource teacher. It was hoped that by calling attention to re- 
levant Phase I data in tlie context of discussions and meetings about 
specific current problems, she might provide an additional perspective 
to the problem at hand. At times this procedure worked well but ulti- 
mately it became a source of friction and led to some unanticipated pro- 
blems in the relationship bet^-zeen S.E.E. and our project.* 

In March 1973, on the basis of our liaison person's perspective 
and our own visits to the school, we revised the interview schedules 
and questionnaire we had used in Phase I. New questions were added and 
wrding was improved where necessary vhile attempting to maintain basic 
comi^atibility mth Phase I data. Two slightly different versions of 
the inten/iew schedules and questionnaires were prepared for use with 
first and second year students as we wished to tap the perceptions of 
the latter as to changes at S.E.E. over the t-wo year period. After 



A As will be discussed in Chapter V, a conflict arose during fear Two 
conclmino the future conception of the sc'nool. Our project personnel 
.;e?e Srcoived as taking sides in this debate and hence lost then neu- 
trality This led to feelings of meddling, going bevond the bounds of 
th -'evamtion,- and general ill-will Tnoso issues f ^'^J^jf 
sortoi out, but not before a serious dip had occurred xn the levc. of 
trust and coorieration. 
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checking on the annropriateness of: the questions with teachers and 
students, data collection cormcnced in ^'ay. 

It v;as decided that ve'.vould o.dy he able to interview a portion 
of the total school for Phase II, and a stratified random sample of 
40 stiKlents vas chosen. Tlus sample ensured a roughly proportionate 
sanpling of grade level a:.d sex within grade level. Tl.us the interview 
sample was composed of the following: 



1 Grade 11 


Grade V. 


Grade 13 


. — — i 

TOTAh 


Males 




6 


4 


17 


Fer.\ales 


i ^ 


8 


11 


21 


TOTAL 


il — 


14 


15 


38 * 



In addition, each of the four full-time staff were inteivievod H, depth. 

The questionnaires were made available to 97 students, and 67 of these 
«re returned. Tlus is a response considerably lover than that attained 
in Ptase I. There are a number of reasons that account for this. First 
of all. the questionnaire ..od for Phase II was longer and more complex 
than the one previously used. Further,.ore , the tea collection procedures 
used for Phase II necessitated handing a stldent the questionnaire and 
relying on him/her to return it as soon as it ,«s co->leted. For some 
students this was a ..atter of minutes, for others it was a days. We did 
not have the advantage of the procedure ased in Phase I in which we made 



?4e^of orothe? Stasloft.^- 

11 
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attcntnt to interview all students. Then we were able to hand the 
student the questionnaire Imniediatcly after the interview and have him/ 
her fill it out while we waited. Since only a sa^r-ple ef students wore 
interviewed and the length of the questionnaire prohibited waitin- for 
it, it is not sumrising that a lower return rate resulted. 

•n^e Phase I parent questionnaire was revised and sent to all fami- 
lies of S.E.E. students. 48 of 64 were returned by parents of first 
year students at S.E.E. . Only 11 of 36 were returned by parents of 
students who were in their second year. The possible meaning of this 
difference is discussed in Chapter VII. 

Information alx,ut marks, credits and reasons for applying to S.E.E. 
was collected from academic records and from Year II ai^d Year III appli- 
cation forms ♦ 

As m the Phase I report, our main objective is to present a des- 
cription of S.E.E. which provides a perspective on its first two years 
' in tenns of its promises, problems aiul successes. 



The S.E.E. Cohort 



To gain an additional perspective on the differences between the S.E.E. 
exoerience and that oS other high schools we also atta^)ted to collect 
info^ation on students who had ar..lied to S.E.E. in Year I but were not 



accepted in the lottery. 
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The sample was selected in three stages. First ve obtained a list 
of students who vere included in the Year I lottery but were not chosen 
in the draw. We then, in the spring o£ 1973, gained permission from 
the Etobicoke high school principals to interview members of this group 
of students who were still in school. Of the 64 students on the ori-- 
ginal list, 22 were still attending their original schools. In addi- 
tion, we were given a list of 16 "retired" students who had left high 
school .dthout obtaining their Honours Diploma in order to go to work, 
travel, etc. . 

Finally we randomly selected 12 in-school students (5 in Grade 13 
and 7 in Grade 12). These students were interviewed at their schools=^ 
.vith a briefer modified version of the interview schedule and question- 
naire used with S.B.E. students. From the list of 16 "retired" students 
we selected 8 individuals who were mlling to be interviewed, either 
at O.I.S.E. or at their own residences. (See Table 2.1). 

Possible Sources of Distortion 

■ to research in social science can pretend to be value-free. How- 
ever, ir is important for the reader to be aware of possible distorting 
iiTfluences in this report so that he may more accurately judge for him- 
self its utility. There are two pri^nary biases which we feel are opera 
tive. They are discussed below. 



Wo wish to thcmk tlie principals of tliese schools for their cooperati 
and ?hat of ?hei; staffs^ in setting up these interviews for us. 

13 
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First o£ all, the .orsonnol of the Mtenutive learning B,vircn.cnts 
P„ject ore not neutral regarding the desirability eC alternatives with- 
in public education either to a .hilesophical er pedajogical po^nt 
„£ vie.. V!o have not. in the S.H.F,. st«)y, attempted to disced it the 
concept of S.B.r.. is ,ood or bad. Instead, we tave accepted the idea ■ 
^ a positive one. and have sought through investigation, to mcover the 
problems oE ™le.,entation . and to help. i£ v,e could, in the schoors 
development.* 

secondly, nowhere the report are there data fro. students who 
attended S.E.E., fo.md it not suitable, and returned to other public 
schools prior to the end of the school year. (It does reflect the views 
of .tudents who wo.ad choose not to return to S.n.E. the following year, 
however.) T,us means that there is a positive bias in the .uestionna^re 

interview data which should be taten into accomt. Uere is no 
.^estion in our mnds that students who have left S.E.P,. should be fol- 
lowed w in order to get an »derstauding of their impressions of S.E.E. 
and why they left. This is certainly another valid way for the school 
to come to understand itself. IVe did not have the resources to carry 
out this study but would recommend it in the future. 



Definitions 



Before presentation o£ the data, it vail hel. the reader if a few 
ten. used throughout the report are clarified, first year of opera- 
tion of S.F.-P.. (1^71-1972) is referral to as Yoar^, the second year of 



on. I for our discussion of the limitations and utllit/ 
See pap.o 2, Qiapter ^ '"^ 

» • T..o+-irtn rnnnrt. /t A 



CDir- * See paf.o 2, Qiapter i -"^ - 

o£ this evaluation report. 
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operation (1972-1973) as Year II , and the third year of operation (1973- 
1974) as Year III . Students who attended S.E.E. for both Year I and 
Year II are referred to as second year students . Students who entered 
S.E.F.. in Year II are referred to as first year st udents. 



1 ^ 
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Chapter III 
The Sotting: It's People and Profflrains* 

Source of Students 

S.E.E. continues to draw students from a broad cross section of 
the schools in the Borough, although the total number of Board schools 
represented had dropped to 13 in the fall of 1973 (Year III) from its 
high of 16 in Year II. This may be partially explained by the fact that 
all students on the waiting list ^v-ho wished to transfer to S.E.E. were 
included in the 1972 survey, but some 50 students who were not selected 
in the lottery are still on the waiting list at the time of vrriting this 
year (October, 1973). 

Of the 20 secondary scliools under board jurisdiction, only Humbergrove, 
Kings Mill and West^^ay have had no students transfer to S.E.E.. Alderwood, 
Michael Power, New Toronto, and Thistletom are unrepresented in Year III, 
having sent 18 students (out of 104) in Year I and six (out of 67) in Year 
II. St. Joseph's, which had six transfers to S.E.E. in both Year I and 
Year II has no new student attending this year. In spite of gaps in the 



* An exception is made in this chapter to the general content of this 
report in as much as data and trends are extended to Year III. 

16 
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school's roster, the overall pattern o£ distribution of nav students 
through the Pxjrough is perliaps more even this year than it v/as last, 
nie fact that S.E.E. draws from 13 schools in Year III compared to 15 
in Year I -while admitting only half as many new students (54 compared . 
with 104) is worthy of note. (Sec Table 3.1). 

Etobicoke which sent the second largest contingent in Year I (12 
students) and the largest (11 students) in Year II has only one new stu- 
dent at S.E.B. this year. It is also the school to which most S.E.E. 
students apply if they decide to transfer back to a "regular" high school. 

Admission Procedures 

Each year students have been admitted to S.E.E. through a three step 
procedure: application, interview and lottery. 

TT^e application for.^ are supplied by the Board of Education and in- 
clude questions relating to the student's reasons for wanting to come to 
S.E.E., expectations of the school, and learning goals. (See Tables 3.3, 
3.4 and 3.5 and the discussion below). These foms are better advertised 
and mre freely available to students in some schools in the Borough than 
in others. (In some instances, guidance personnel and administrators 
actively encourage stulents who are obviously unhappy in the regular high 
school to apply; in other cases, school personnel actively discourage 
students - especially academically successful ones - from applying). 

17 
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Tlie application foim includes space for a parent's si.fniature, but appli- 
cations from students are considered whether or not this is included. 

Applicants are encouraged to spend some time at the school prior to . 
their intenaew. This talces place by appointment and is conducted by one 
of a number of ad hoc committees composed of a staff member and two or 
three students. The criteria for selection have not been clearly defined 
and approval depends upon the subjective judgement of eacli intervie^-ang 
team as to (a) how much the student is lil^ely to benefit from being at 
S.E.E.; (b) how much the school is lil<ely to benefit from having the 
student; and (c) how desperately the student needs to be rescued from the 
school situation he/she is currently in. If the student is "passed," her/his 
name goes into the lottery. 

A general meeting^'^ last May (1973) decided to introduce an additional 
step which would allow for an appeal by rejected applicants. This led to 
a second interview by a different inter^/iewing group which was empowered 
to confirm or overrule the rejection. (Thirteen students took advantage of 
this procedure and six of these were subsequently admitted.) 

Tlie lottery is held in June each year at the school. It is an occassion 



* See Chapter V. 
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of soirc drama and high tension as tlie nuirbcr of positions open and the 
number of applications at each grade level is announced. Tlae roster is 
determined by striking a balance between the nmber of students planning 
to return to S.E.E. at a given level and the number arjplyiiag for that level. 
The fewest applicaiats arc for Grade 11 where there are no incumbents and the 
iiost for Grade 13 vhicla has the larger proportion of continuing students 
(see Table 3.2 ). This situation has serious inplications which will be 
discussed in adapter IX. 

■Analysis of Responses on Application Forms 

We have continued to have the cooperation of the .Research Department 
of the Board of Education in coding student responses to the questions 
raised on the official ^plication for admission to S.E.E. Needless to say, 
the categorization of open-ended questions of this sort poses problems 
of validity which the reader should bear in mind in considering the inter- 
pretations which follw. 

Responses which students make to questions on the application 
form for a school which they wish to attend -- and are later to be accepted 
into -- may be expected to reflect some combination of three elements: 
their real needs and goals, their understanding of what the school is 
and values, and their expectation of what will be seen by a school screen- 
ing committee as a "good" response. 



For wloatever reason, a pattern is emerging in the educational needs 
whicli students say they ejpect to have net at S.E.E. (see Table 3.3) S.E.E. 
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is definitely not viewed as a place to "pTcparc for life" in tlie future, 
but rather as one where the nroccss of education offered by the scliool 
is itself seen as a desirable alteniative to that found in other schools. 

l\'hen asked "^A-hy do you think that S.E.H. will meet your educational 
needs?" almost a quarter of the respondents in Year III refer to both 
their personal needs (e.g. "S.F-.F:. enables the student to work at his ow 
speed and to study the courses is-iuch interest him"; "I ^vill be able to get 
knowledge and use it rather than learning knowledge and forgetting it;" 
"I have come to realize tliat my educational needs involve a better awareness 
of myself (and others), my environment, and my capabilities; "etc.) and to 
their exuectations of the school program (e.g. "Tliere are more courses offered 
at S.E.E. that interest me": "because I want a chance to work more on maths 
and sciences and try myself at working independently"; "the classes are 

smaller at S.E.E. than at where the teachers do not have enough 

time to look after all the difficulties"; etc.). However, an increasing 
number -- especially of those entering Grades 11 and 12 - have less to say 
about themselves and/or more to say about the school in answer to this ques- 
tion than in either of the previous years. 

This trend gains in significance when examined together with the res- 
ponses to the next question, 'n\Tiat feature (features) of this school interests 
you most?" A marked decrease in students felt the need to detail the re- 
sources of the school (26 percent compared ^dth 70 percent the two previous 
years (See Table 3.4), and instead emphasize the degree to which it is suited 
to their personal requirements (80 percent compared to S7> percent in Year I 
and 42 percent in Year II). 1^^°^^ ^PP^^^ ^^^^ ^"^^ 
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viding a particular type of learning enviroment to which students may or 
may not be adapted. This may be a more realistic view o£ the school than 
the "S.E.E. is whatever you want to make it" claim that has been current 
with many members of the school over the first two years of its existence.. 
In any case, it vt^uld appear that the general student population in Eto- 
bicoke has fomulated an image - or perhaps a series of images - of what 
S.E.E. school is, and it is this perceived institution to which they now 
apply. * 

The other clear pattern in the response to the question on learning 
needs lies in the consistent failure of students to make reference to a 
need for a different type of learning relationship with other people - 
either teachers or students. In Year I, less than one sixth of the res- 
ponses fell into this category, and during the past t..o years, there was 
an even louver proportion. This seems strange when the closeness of the 
student-teacher relationship and the, mutual interdependence of students 
are such clear features at S.E.E. . Perhaps -the size and impersonality and 
individualistic approach of most large high schools has either dampened 
the importance of or made it impossible for students to envisage alternative 
basis for student-teacher and student-student relationships. 



* We of cot:rse, do not have systematic informatior^as Jo f | J^^dd Ao^ 

I' rifTi'^htl/breiS^f ?^ Sr °o ° h:tcLl'5in^^^^^^^^ W 
'^nfZXsY^^^^^ the n^ber and kind of applicants xt 

receives in the next several years. 

Zl 
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One of the most interesting clumgos l\ patterns of response over 
the three years has been in the yoals which students profess a desire 
to pursue at S.E.I:, when they apply for aOiiiission (.^-ce Table 3.5). The 
pattern in both Year I and Year II was one of Grades 11 and 12 students 
being more or less divided in their orientation between goals relating 
to personal learning and development and goals relating to subject mat- 
ter and school achievement. This spring the balance shifted heavily to- 
ward the personal goal orientation with three quarters of these students 
expressing their intention to use the school as a basis for a type of 
learning and living experience which was better suited to their indivi- 
dual interests and needs than presumably had been possible in their old 
schools. Typical of these responses are the following; 



"To learn good work habits, responsibility and leader- 
ship." 

"To gain a broad and varied background in human and 
intellectual endeavors which will provide me with the basis 
for my future way of life." 

"I want to develop cooperation and to learn as much as 
possible by experience." 



The other 25 percent of the Grade 11 and 12 applicants mentioned more 
traditional academic goals; in no case did one of these students express 
interest in both categories of goals. 
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Almost 80 percent of the Grade 13 stUQlents, on the other hand, are 
primarily concerned with obtaining their honors certificate wliile study- 
ing ••relevant" material in a manner whicli is adapted to their learning 
needs. Chly four of these students ewi-essed a personal goal orientation 
to the exclusion of any explicit academic pursuit. The folla/ing are 
cliaracteristic responses : 

"To couplets Grade 13 in a manner not available in a 
standard scliool." 

"I would aim to get as much out of my subjects as I 
could." 

"To learn as much as I can in my area of study." 

Mien considered in the light of the difficulty which many students 
obviously have in acliieving a full quota of credits and the fact that many 
say that they are content to spend an extra year conpleting diploma re- 
auireiienns. this raises a number of interesting questions which will be 
discussed in Chapters IV and IX. 

Resource Personnel 

nie primary resource personnel at S.E.E. remain the four full-time 
teacliers and the secretary, who have all been at S.E.E. since its incep- 
tion. They are: Mr John Blackburn - Languages; Mr. Bany Duncan - 
English/Communications; Mr. James Gannett-- Mathematics/Sciences; Mr. 
Douglas Parker - Social Sciences; and Mrs. Ma#rt Bolster - Executive 
Secretary. Tlie heaviest burden of meeting a wide range of students' 
academic interests and requirencnts continued to rcst with the foi\r regular 
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teachers durinc; Year II and stiii:^ent.s continued to make lieavv demands on 
all five of these persons for personal support and guidance • 

The range of credit courses offered was broadened, however, and the 
work load of the staff somewliat lightened by the slmring of an additional 
staff complement among 11 part-time teachers who served as resource per- 
sonnel for one or more classes each week. It was possible for students 
to take courses for credit or non-credit over 60 different courses 
primarily at tlie school ♦ In addition, the many students on independent 
study or in service-study projects did their work partially or totally in- 
dependently of these classes. 

During Year II, three English classes and a Tlieatre Arts group were 
led by supplementary staff members; courses in three of the Social Sciences, 
two additional Languages, and one of the Sciences were offered by part- 
time teachers. In adaition. Art coinrses were available at the school for 
the first time. 

At the beginning of Year III, there are 12 part-time staff members, 
six of whom are teaching at S.E.E. for the second year. They are distri- 
buted in curricular areas as follows: four in •English, two in the Social 
Sciences, two in Languages, one in flalhs/Science and three in the Arts. 



Numerous people in the community have been recruited as resource per- 
sons on an ad hoc basis, either by teachers or by students. (See Appendix 
C on School Program.) Many of these persons have come to the school on 
one or more occasions to lead a serninar, give a lecture, etc.. Others have 

ERIC 
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been visited at the institution with vhich they are associated by a 
vhole cMss, by a group of interested rAembers of the school, or by in- 
dividual students. Ver/ few parents have volui.teered their services 
as resource personal. T.vo parents, however, did make a major contribu- 
tion, one conducting a weekly seminar and the other assisting ^vith a 
language course. 



School Program 



A brief description of the scliool program as dv^^<n up by the four 
teachers is included in Anpendix C and D, together with lists of courses 
offered in each of the four areas. There are t.vo possible sources of 
confusion associated with this material, one arising from the school's 
organization and the other from the nomenclature used in this report. 

Although H. S. I. requires the school to offer courses designated 
as communications, the Arts, Social and Environmental Studies, and Pure 
and Applied Sciences, the school program is, in fact, organized among the 
teaching competences of the four staff members. Tlius the Communications 
areas is divided between Language courses offered by Mr. Blackburn and 
English courses organized by Mr. Duncan who also takes responsibility for 
the Arts program. The Sciences and the Social Studies pose no problem 
in this regard, falling within the provinces of Mr. Gannett ar.d Mr. Parker 
respect ively, 

over the past year, there has been a decreasing use at S.E.E. of 
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the "gradG" designation in favor of the use o£ Years 3, 4 and 5. This 
poses soin: problem for the puii)oses of this study as vo arc attenpting, 
wherewr possible, to present material in a way whicli is directly compara- 
ble with that reported last year. We have, therefore, retained the tem ^ 
••grade" to indicate tlie level of the high scliool program beijig discussed, 
altliough we are well awarc that an increasingly large number of students 
are taking courses at more than one level of advancement. 

•me teachers, on the other hand, refer to their courses by the 
correct "Year" terminology. This is not to be confused with the authors' 
use of the term "Year" to differentiate between organization, programs 
and students at S.E.I:, in Year I (1971-72), Year II (1972-73) and Year 
III (1973-74). 

Ihei-e is no need to describe the overall program here as it remains 
basically as outlined last year - and continues to offer a clear altern- 
ative to that found in other schools of the Borougli. Certain significant 
innovations have been introduced, however, and certain trends are becoming 
clear in program development. 

Tlie use of the community as an extension of the school is becoming 
more firmly incorporated in course design: the resources of O.I.S.E. and 
tlie Faculty of Education at the diversity of Toronto haw been mobilized 
by Mr. Blackburn for the puiposes of the language program; the addition of 
ti^o new courses in the Sciences has begun to move that area of study at 

ZG 
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least partirtily out of the school building; the English, the Arts and 
the Social Science areas continue to make an ever-increasing use of people 
and places for the pmTose of their courses.* 

There is now an established tradition of student involvement in 
course design in the Pnglish, Arts, Social Sciences and one of the Science 
Courses. This takes tvo forms: that of students either collectively or 
individually tailoring course content to suit their particular interests 
and needs, or that of students actually initiating new courses on their o^^. 

The Arts program has begun to offer a wider range of options to the 
students. The addition of Art courses last year filled a serious gap in 
the overall school program, lliis year a Creative Dance class extends still 
further the expressive life of the school. 

Another development arises from a general concern over the tendency 
for many students to get caught un in a current of "academic drift" at the 
school. Teachers have been searching for ways to retain closer contact 
^dth students and to more effectively monitor their academic progress, at 
least in courses being taken for credit purposes. This concern has re- 
sulted in t.s'0 new practices being introduced in Year III. Two teachers now 
require students to wite tests at regular intervals - the voluntary, 



* Tliis teacher emnhasis appears to contrast sharply with student attitudes 
reported in Chapter V. 
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scl£-paccd process of evaluation having been discarded. Another teacher 
is encoura,in.n his students to make and keep regular appointments in 
order that he may keep abreast with their overall school activities, many 
o£ ^^•hich nuy not be directly course -related. 



School Administration 



The i^-school administrative responsibilities for S.E.E. are divided 
aaaong three categories of personnel - none of whose primary function is 
that of administration. School liaison with the Board of Education rotates 
among the four full-time staff members. Tne secretary handles routLne ad- 
ministrative matters, as well as special demands, both of the senior Board 
administration and of the school itself. The students are involved in 
various ways which range from regular telenlione-answering and message- 
taking to participation in the making and carrying-out of major decisions. 

(for example, establisliing criteria and procedure for school admission). 

The one inportant area in which students have sho.^ little interest has been 

in the disposition of the school budget. 
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Qiapter TV 



Student ArHn^tment . Cl^nnge and Growtli in Vear II 



In our Phase I report we perceived the first year at S.E.E. for 
most students to be "akin to being thro^vn into the water for the first 
time and told to swim". Year II was a laboratory for a diverse group 
of struggling novice s^vimmers and a group of more experienced "veterans". 
Although the experienced students seemed much more comfortable in the 
water, both groups found the experience at S.E.E. both sobering and re- 
warding for personal development. Tliis mixture was aptly summarized 
by a first year S.E.E. student in the following manner: 

"My outlook on life has chanaed. Before I came here 

I was more cynical... I had "^^^.^f ^l^^^J^f "f/ ^Ss 
fn-r <^urP I was ooinc' to set credits for some of the proiects 
r^e done lut afte? T hiided them in... I failed them. This 
iZt p?oiect I'm doinP I'm pretty sure I'm going to pass 
St I'm worried about it, whereas before my old school) 
I wasn't. (But! I'm getting more involved in things, i m 
just more interested in things in general. 

In this chapter we shall attempt to convey to the reader some sense 
of the problems, frustrations and satisfactions experienced by students 
in Year II as they struggled to adjust to «id re-shane the independent 
experiential learning environment at S.E.E.. We shall also present data 
on academic achicvencnt dra.m from scliool records as well as students' 
own reports. 
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The quantitative, ctota, other tlm that taken from school records, 
are based on student responses to a lengthy questionnaire distributed 
in May, 1973. (See Appendix D) Student co-ents are talcen from the 
interviev.^ conducted in April, 1373. (See Chapter 11). ^ 

Our data are tabulated and presented separately &r first year and 
second year students to facilitate comparisons between the t™ groups. 
Ke have done this also because many of our questior^ asted students to 
co^are their abilities, performance, and experiences during Year II at 
S E.E. with those of the previous year in school. Since first year stu- 
dents were attending M,re or less conventional high schools and second 
year students were attending S.B.E., the point of comparison was dif- 
ferent for each group. Tberefore their comparative ratings wo.ad not 
have the same meaning and could not be i™n,ed together statistically. 

we have organised this chapter to facilitate these comparisons 
within each of the follo.dng topics: adjustment to independent learn- 
ing; personal grorth and change; and academic achievement. 

I Adjustment To Indepe ndent Learning 

Adjustment to a new eteational environment can be an extremely dif- 

r foTniii;?r featuTCS of the old environment 
ficult process v/hen some of the familiar teatures oi 

are quietly present while others are ccnsmcuously absent. Clearly, 
S.E.F.. was perceived by most students, staff, .^d parents as an academic 
institution offering courses for credit toward a high school diploma 

30. 
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and university entrance. (Sec adapters V, VI, VII.) At S.E.E. teachers 
and resource people "gave" courses and students "took" them. Students were 
expected to get "involved" with their courses and to produce some visible 
evidence of work accomplished if they wished to earn course credits. How- 
ever, the similarity ended there. Students were exi^ected to assume far 
more responsibility than tlicy were in their fonner high schools for deter- 
mining what amount or kind of academic vrark they would undertake, how they 
would go about it, vMen they would work on it and complete it, and even 
how it would be evaluated. Often they were expected to help determine the 
specific topics to be covered in class and they were frequently responsible 
for conducting seminars themselves. Attendance at classes was not manda- 
tory. Teachers typically did not set deadlines for its submission and en- 
( force those deadlines, or test students regularly on their accumulated know- 

ledge. Uere was no system of fornial evaluation or reporting (except at 
the end of each year) to mark off the academic progress of students during . 
the year.* 

Furthermore, for many students and staff members, S.E.E. is more than 
an academic institution offering credits: it is a largely self-govering 
"community" where students are expected to participate with staff in policy- 
making and administration of the school; it is a place where it is OK to be 
"different", to be yourself, to e:cpress yourself freely and to follow your 
oMi interests; it is a place where learning outside of the classroom is 
encouraged and given legitimate status (for credit) along with classroom 
learning and wliere the learning experience is valued at least as much as the 
outcome or product. 



' a, * /^Ithouah in prop-rams such as math and language where there was an indivi- 

FRIC duauSreo^raS aSSL through compentency b^-scd tes^gf " ^^^^^^^^ ^ 
•EJ^ knew the Extent of their progress through the required material. 
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In sm, the expectations of a student at S.E.I-. are greater and 
more varied, and the amount of responsibility placed on the student 
to decide Iwvr and to v;liat extent she or he goinpr to meet those expecta- 
tions is much heavier than in conventional high schools. Tluis the 
transition from a more controlled, staff-directed high school environment 
to the B.H.E. environment is hoxmd to be a difficult one for all but a 
fortunate minority who are already self-motivated and self -directed learners 

Many of these difficulties v;ere noted in our Phase T report. In one ^ 
sense, students .s-ho entered S.E.E. for the first time in Year II were in 
the same position as second year students had been when they first came 
to S.E.E. . In another sense, the situation was different in that they 
were entering an established environment with a partially defined struc- 
ture and mode of operation. For some students, the task of adjustment to 
a new environment within which operating procedures have been established 
may be less difficult than that of adjusting to a relatively undefined 
situation; for other students the reverse may be true. Furthermore, the 
ethic of personal enjoyment of learning sometimes conflicts with the ethic 
of producing evidence of academic accomplishment, thus burdening the new 
student mth yet another adjustment problem. The comment of a first year 
student, illustrates this dilemma: 



"^V basic difficulty with my design project in art was 
keepinp it my o\m work. Also I started to worry^ about get- 
ting it done on time, which decreases the enioyment. If I 
don't eniov it, it's like a mandatory thing, and I didn t 
come to S.E.E. for that. I came to S.E.E. so I could do 
things I enioy." 
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T.vl.n.n^.nt SU riv Skills . MoBondont study projects are a signi- 
ficont aspect of mny courses at S.E.F... To ascertain how well first 
vear students saw themselves handling the demands of independent study 
and course w5c at S.E.I:. compared to their previous school ve asked . 
then to rate themselves on such abilities as co»unicatins ideas, set- 
ting .oals, organizing time, meeting deadlines, doing independent re- 
search and completing projects. also asked them to rate their in- 
terest in course v,ork, the overall quantity of their work and their re- 
lationships «th teachers. The responses are su«rized (for both 
first year and second year students) in Table 4.1. 

For first year students progress in adjustment «as uneven. A 
significant minority rated themselves as less effective ttan the pre- 
vious year in "setting goals" (23'.), meeting deadlii>es (40'.), com- 
pleting projects m) and "organizing time" (19'.). Conversely, a 
significant percentage rated themselves as ^ effective than the pre- 
vious year in "co«nicati.g ideas" (44«,. setting goals (42».) , organiz- 
ing tii^e (40%), doing research (65%) 'and completing projects (35%). 
Furthermore 79% of first year students rated themselves as '^ore interested 
in course »rk", 74% rated their relationships «th teachers as better, 
81% said they read more, and 63% rated the overall quality of their Kork 
as higher than what they had done in their former schools. TT^us the over- 
all academic adjustment picture for first year students shows i^^ressive 
gains in academic interest, relations -dth teachers, reading and doing 
research and quality of work, with more modest gains in other skills re- 
lated to indenendent learning. 

33 
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Tlie self ratings of second year students suggest a pattern of 
gro-«irth and development of confidence in independent learning skills 
over a two year period. A significant percentage rated themselves as 
more effective than they liad been in Year T at S.H.E. in setting goals 
(76'^), "organizing time" (60*0, "communicating ideas" (60%), "doing 
research" C52?0 , "meeting deadlines" (44"^), "relating to teachers" (44^0 , 
and comnleting assignments (40%). Additionally, 72% rated the overall 
quality of their work as higher, 56% rated their interest in coursework 
as higher, and 60% reported that they read more than in Year I. Only 
a few second year students rated themselves as less effective in any of 
these areas. 

The importance of the tw different points of comparison for first 
and second year students is underscored in the patterns of responses to 
some of the items in Table 4.1. Significantly higher percentages of 
first year students than second year students rated themselves as better 
than the previous year in "interest in course\vork" (79% vs 56%) , "relating 
to teachers" (74% vs 44%), and "amount of reading" (81% vs 60%). Thus 
it appears that from the perspective of a conventional high school, S.E.E. 
makes an immediate impact on student a tl:itudes toward courses, teachers 
and intellectual activities like reading while confidence in the skills 
and self-discipline required for independent learning takes longer to 
develop in most students , often not mf^r^i - fully until the second year 
at the school. 

Some of the differences in patterns of groirth and adjustment to in- 
dependent learning among second year students are illustrated by the 

34 
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following responses to the question: "Has your ability to set your 
o^Ti objectives and organize your o^<n time changed during the year?" 

••Yes. Last year I had a lot cf problems. Thif/^f.!,, 
Icnow exactly what I have to get done. I sit dom and do it. 

••No I nut things off. I'm not organized. I think I 
should be able to do it on my oun. men all my work was mled 
up at the end of the year." 

••Yes I'm far better. I'm doing more reading than last 
vear. I oick up books for my ov.^ measure. I can meet dead-_ 
lines better, but still I'm not very good at it. I wt every 
ih?ng off! Essays are getting better because I've done more 
l^r^iting and reading." 

••Everything has improved. .. .1 was kind of confused last 
year. Uris year I didn't leave everything to the end. Last 
year* I left some essays," 

••Not much change in skills. I had no Problems before. 
Ihe quality of W -ork is the sa^ne.., Standards are higher at 
S.E.E. for what constitutes a good niece of ^vork. 

••Yes I had a lot of difficulties last year. Every- 
thing had to be done at once. I'm more capable now of in- 
dependent study..." 

Courses Dropped . As we noted in our Phase I report, many students 
in Year I started the year with more courses, projects and other learn- 
ing activities than they could manage and subsequently dropped many of 
them. We expected that first year students in Year II would repeat this 
pattern, tliough perhaps to a lesser extent in that they may have been 
warned against this by scaff members and second year students. We also 
expected that second year students, having learned through experience 
how much work they could handle, would drop fewer courses than first 
year students would. Our predictions were borne out by the data. First 
year students dropped an average of two courses over the year while se- 
cond year students dropped o"®^^ 
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The reasons given for dropping courses differentiate first and se- 
cond year students and underscore tV.e difficulties first year students 
experienced in their efforts to organize and adjust their workloads and 
schedules. Tlie most common reason cited by first year students was 
"lack of time" (42%). Often they found that a course entailed much more 
work than they had anticipated and they found themselves falling be- 
hind in their work. Most second year students, on the other hand, cited 
•lack of interest" as a major reason for dropping a course. 

No complaints about the difficulty of courses or of falling be- 
hind were voiced by second year students. Thus the overall pattern over 
t..o years seems to be one of progressive adjustment and the development 
of a more realistic perspective on a manageable course load. This has ^ 
implications for S.E.E.'s admissions policy which ;vill be discussed in 
Chapter IX. 

Research Projects . In talking about their problems with research 
projects in the interviews, first year students emphasized difficulties 
^vith getting started and locating resources, and reported that they 
tended to rely on course outlines and conferences mth teachers for pro- 
ject ideas. Second year students commented that they usually came up 
with their own ideas for project topics and stressed problems in or- 
ganizing and interpreting information once it was collected. 

Students l\1io Left . Another indirect index of adjustment difficul- 
ties in a new environment is tlie number of students who leave. Six (10*^) 
first year students and three (81) second year students left during 
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Year II. Three first year students transferred to other schools; the 
remaining six left either to take jobs or to travel. Three of: these 
were in Grade 13, tvo in Grade 12 and one in Grade 11. The percentage 
of students vho left in Year 11 represents a substantial reduction 
from that in Year I when m of the students who started the year at 
S.E.E. did not finish. 

Before concluding this section we wish to caution the reader a- 
gainst interpreting the adjustment difficulties we noted above as an 
indication of student "immaturity" or inability to cope ;dth the respon- 
sibilities of independent study. Many courses at S.E.E. emphasize depth 
over breadth of coverage and it is often impossible for students and 
teachers to determine in advance how much actual time and work a parti- 
cular project may require. Past experience may not be of much help 
since a "normal" six credit course at S.E.E. may involve more work than 
the same load in a more conventional high school programme.* 

The fact that so many courses and projects are open-ended at S.E.E. 
makes the task of allocating time and energy among the various courses 
and other learning activities in one's program doubly difficult. Finally, 
as we noted above, the unavoidable conflict between the ethic of learning 
for en )yment and learning for credit confronts the S.E.E. student with 
a basic value dilemma which makes "adjustment" an ongoing problem which 
may never be comfortably resolved. 



* Physical Education, Home Economics, Industrial Arts and Business courses 
are not available options for students at S.h.h.. 
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IIPcrsonalJjTOv^^^ 

At its conception, S.F..E. was vested with more than an academic 
mission. It was also conunittod to the personal Rro^rth and development 
of students through a broader concept of learning that ranged beyond 
the confines of the classroom and the school. V/e tlxereforc tried to 
elicit, primarily through our interviews, evidence that woidd indicate 
wliether S.F..F.. was making an iinpact on personal grovrth and development 
aiid, if so, what sort of effect it was having. 

As we talked with student after student in Year I and Year II, 
there seemed to be little doubt that the -S.E.E. experience" left the 
personal lives of few students untoiK:hed. Tlic reported changes were 
sharper for students in their first year at S.E.E.. Some found them- 
selves questioning the values and goals they had brought with them. 
Some felt more sure of themselves and of where they wanted to go; 
others felt less sure. Some expressed increased optimism and confidence; 
others expressed confusion and anxiety. These are only some of the 
varied symptoms of change and gro^^^th. 

In our Phase I report on S.E.E. we defined personal gro^rth as 
"a process of gaining insight into your own possibilities and limita- 
tions and of coming to grips mth who you are and what is meaningful 
to you". This process can be disturbing and painful at tmes for gro^rth 
and change are never smooth or trouble-free. Tne S.E.E. environment 
demands that students come to grips with these questions but does not 
provide ready answers. Each student must answer the questions himself. 
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Evidence of Pers onal__Grgv{th. In our interviews mth S.E.E. 
students in both Pliase I and the current ronort we asked the following 
question: "Have you changed since coining to S.E.E. ? If so, in wiuat 
^^ys?" In Year I, many students reported significant grovrth in tlieir 
ability to relate meaningfully to different kinds of people, to engage 
in fruitful self-directed activity, and in personal insight and self- 
awareness. The majority of first year students in Year II also reported 
similar clianges, as the following excerpts from the interviews illustrate; 



"Yes. I'm more able to accent variety and change. I 
used to be a static type. I used to cope with only regular and 
repetitive tilings. Now practically everything interests me. 
Everything I do has an essence of S.E.E... I think b.h.h. nas 
done so much for me in so many ways." 

"I'm dofinitclv nxjre 'together' than last year,... be- 
cause I'm not at straight school - teachers and routines 
bugged me. Every tlung was personal evaluation. Marks were 
imi)ortant... S.E.E. has helped me a lot." 

"I don't know. I've changed, but maybe it's just be- 
cause I'm a year older. I think different. I'm a lot more 
patient, can accept things more, other peoples point ot 



view." 



"Yes. I'm more onen-minded. Less gullible. Can ac- 
cent things for what they are. People aren't gossipy here^. 
I'm more open. I've come to know myself more as a person. 

"Yes. Before I got reasonably good marks, without work- 
ing very hard. Now I'm working on my om, I find it really 
difficult. Before I had an assigned textbook and ail I had 
to do was memorize it for a test. Nbw I have to decide what 
information will be useful to me, and go out and find it, and 
then wite it up." 

The following response seems to capture the unsettling effocts of free- 
dom and responsibility at S.E.E.: 
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»'0h, vhat a question: You think of yourself chnn.aing 
alonu a nattem. . .School was no challenge at all till I 
camc'^hcrc. F.vervonc who comes here is an individual. In 
my old scl>ool tli'erc was more comnulsion for mo to act like 
the "nomal person on the street." Here there's more free- 
dom to be voin-sclf . T net more and more insecure every 
year. But I'm getting more confident in iny insecurity. 
You ask more questions about things here." 



Second year students noted few significant changes between Year I 
and Year II at S.E.E. but commental on their overall personal gro\rth 
and development since coming to ^.E.E.. The comments below may pro- 
vide the reader with some sense of the diversity of individual res- 



ponses : 



"Yes I can accept responsibility. . .have sorted out my 
interests* can plan my time better than before. Really matured 
a lot through all this. . .getting to blow a lot more people.... 
learned a lot about neonle...how to get along \-ath people, and 
I'm more open. I'm not as neiwotic as I used to be. 

"Not since last vear. I changed then. Maybe I don't 
worry about where I'm' at anymore. I used to think there were 
answers." 

"Yes. Have had a chance to think of things. I ras so ^ 
sucked into system— so much pressure on you to do ^^'^^f YOJJ^^ 
suPDOsed to do. Here there's time to think and there's nobody 
telling you vou've got to do this, to do that and that way. It s 
a lot easier' to think what you really want yourself. 

"Yes. Most definitely more able to talk to people. I've 
come out of myself. I've become more assertive..." 



Future Plans. The formulation and redefinition of plans and goals 
is another aspect of personal gro\rth and development. Indeed, painful 
uncertainty and continuous redefinition of plans seems to be a signifi- 
cant reality not only of adolescence but of general life cycle develop- 
ment. In our interviews, we asked students: "Comparing yourself now 
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with tlie way you felt last spring, do you tcel more or less sure of 
vliat you udll be doing after you leave S.K.E.?" Just under half of 
the first year students indicated that rucir feelings had changed 
since coming to S.E.E.' about half of these said they were more sure 
of their future plans; the other half sajd they were less sure or am- 
bivalent. IVhen asked about specific plfins for university and/or a 
career ,39% of the first year students we interviewed said that they had 
definite plans, 3S% said they had no plans and the rest said they were 
unsure or their plans were undefined. The responses below illustrate 
the range of plans and feelings among first year students: 



•T-fore sure...Ever>'thing is more real. I've come to 
terms with nty life. S.E.E. has jarred me out of a rut... 
the future has become realistic." 

"Less sure. I never really did Icnow what I wanted 
to do when I leave school. Perhaps some t>'pe of farm 
work would be good." 

"Sure. I'm going to university for social work." 

"Nfore worried about what I'm going to do. Sometimes 
it's hard to get to sleep... Before, I wasn't interested in 
going to university, but now I'm looking into it. After, 
I want to start a general store." 

"No change. I made up my mind as soon as I entered high 
school to study architecture..." 

"No. I don't think it's important to know. I have no 
long range plans anyivayl" 

"I'm not clear. Liter on I'll probably -o to school and 
take credits. I'd love to be a lav,yer; but it takes a lot 
of years. I have so much to do in my life. I'm interested in 
criminal law... we have m unjust prison system." 
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Second year students seemed no more certain about their future plans 
than first year students. 40% said they were certa-'n about university 
and/or career plans, 33% said they had no plans and the rest were un- 
decided. Here are some of tlieir responses to the question noted above: 



"I don't think it's imnortant to know. I have no long 
range plans anyi/ay." 

"About the same. I knew right along I wanted to be an 
archeologist. It's easier now, because T can ^ake Spanish 
and couldn't in ordinary school. I want to go to South America. 
I plan to go to U. of T. for the first few years. 

"I may go to university -- Toronto or Trent -- for histor>', 
or I may go to England. No idea what I'll be doing five years 
from now." 

"Less sure. Last vear I was quite sure. Still I have some 
university goals definitely planning to get a scholarship. 
Ust year I definitely wanted to be a stockbroker. Tlus year I 
really don't loiow about that..." 

•?Iore sure. I want to teach young kids. I have thought of 
what goes on at Teachers College." 



Attitudes Toward Education . A significant number of first year 
students also emphasized that S.E.E. influenced their views on schooling 
and education. For example, nearly two thirds of all first and se- 
cond year students reported that S.E.E. had fulfilled their exnectat:inn<; 
tliat "knowledge and learning is an end in itself and that school was 
not just "a diploma mill". Only two students out of 22 stated that their 
only interest in school was "to get through with a diploma". In our 
interviews we asked: "Has your basic interest in what you wart from 
school changed since you've come here?" Here are a sampling of the 
responses of first year stud^its: 



"Definitely yes. I didn't expect anything from my old 
school.. Here I'm learning how to learn. 

.^.0. ^M.en I came here I v;antal a place that f -ed,_ 
had a nice atmosohere, a place where I could teei 
ly doing something." 

UK. T ..till want credits, ivliich is wliy I cair.e here. I 

.^oah. Before I f ally didn™^^^^ ^Cfll^' 
^^^^ Strll^f al^Vi^t to learn... 

The follo,dng co«nt aptly 5«nari.es what S.E.E. ^ant to a n»ber 
of first year students. 

"I ^vant school to give laiowiedge for my life, notj^ust 
books. I got more than I was expecting to getr~I leamea 
about myself." 

The responses of second year students to the sa^e question parallel 
those of first year students. Nearly half reported that their basic in- 
terest in what they .-anted from school had changed since they came to 
S.E.E.. Not one second year student stated that his/her ..only interest 
was to get through school mth a diploma... The following are typical 
coranents taken from the interviews: 

..I wasn't sure *f2.Ift' "uSs'yeri 'TsA't'sSI IZ 
f ^t^dVdr S erAl^e rtiggg on with areas of 
toCTost. Every year 1 get more out of bejng at S.E.E.. 
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•T/hen I first came here, I didn't know what I could do 
mth. it. T had always ^ot very hip.h marks but never learned 
anythinc. Just studied for exams then forgot what I learned. 
I get disfjastcd now if I can't ieam anything when I ro to 
a class. ' S.n.K. makes mo listen more and learn more." 



Bi-oadenine T ntellectual Inte rests and Activities. Engagement in 
intellectual and cultural activities outside oC scliool can iilso be 
viewed as a partial measure of personal gro^rth and development. A sub- 
stantial majority of first year students reported that they read more 
(81%) , wote more (73%) , attended more films (71%) , and travelled (87%) 
more than they had while attending their former high schools. A signi- 
ficant number also said that they visited museum.s more often (51%) , and 
attended more lectures (61%), plays (46%), and concerts (41%) than the 
year before. (See Table 4.2). 

The self-ratings of second year students showed continued increases 
in reading (56%) , witing (60%) , travel (52%) and attending plays (42%) 
over the previous year at S.E.E.. All in all, our impression is that a 
substantial majority of students have been taking good advantage of the 
opportunities for intellectual and cultural enrichment afforded by S.E.E.'s 
flexible urogram structure. 

Ill Academic Achievement 

Vfe collected four kinds of data relatinc to the academic acbiPv^ent 
S.E.K. students in Year II: (1) marks for courses comnleted in each of 
the four major subject divisions; (2) students' own estimates of the 
quantity and quality of their acadenuc work compared to the previous year; 
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(3) dinlowa credits earned and (4) university acceptances and entrances. 
In this section we shall be comparing tlie performance of first year stu- 
dents vdth that of students in Year I as well as with second year students. 

Marks. Marks are, at best, a rough measure of academic achievement. 
Since marking criteria and standards vary from teacher to teaclier, and 
may not be consistent even for any individual teacher over time, we would 
urge the reader to be extremely cautious about drawing conclusions from 
our data on average marks for each major subject area. This is especially 
true with respect to our data on changes in marks averages over time. 
Probably only the most extreme changes reflect real (meaningful) differences 
in levels of achievement. 

We collected information on mark'= given for completed courses from 
school records in June, 1973, and, again in October to pick up marks in 
courses that were incomplete in Jime. Tlie distribution of marks in each 
subject area show in Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 in Appendix B. Figures 5,6,7 
and 8 attempt to show the extent to which students' average marks went 
uo, dom, or remained the same in comparison with their marks in the pre- 
vious year.* 

FjcceDt in Languages where the average marks of almost half the stu- 
dents went dovai, the number of students whose marks in any subject area 



* In t'nese histograms we defined "no change" as an average within 5 
percentage points" of the previous year's average. 
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a.„pea «s ne,U,,iMo for l»th first second yoar students. »ost 
st«.ents either «intained their «rV averages or increased the. 

A Closer examination of the histo.ra^ showin, changes in average 

1, that first year female students did bettor than males in 
marks reveals that tirsi ye.ii 

the Un.-a,es and .athsASciences areas, the latter hein. tradu.onall 

marks in Unguages thm did males. 

Uis may reflect a sisjnificant development occurring in S.E.E.'s 
acada^c and social enviro-ent. We mi.ht speculate that either the 
S.B.H. enviro-ont breaks do» traditional male/female acad-ic stereo- 
^es or it attracts innovative ^d highly motivated female students 
Tbo;. The academic records of these students indicate that they were 
shattering the traditional academic roles of females. These traditional 
roles have reflected inferior perfor^ce by female students on tests 
^™lv..g analytical thinking, spatial ability and arithmetic reasoning. 

academic achiev-ent and gro,.h. Table 4.10 presents these averages for 
S E.E. students over a t-„ year .eriod. Eor first year students this 
covers the nr.^ous year in their former sOools; for second year stu- 



" \ r~"TT7th7 female role and achievement, see Lois 

* For an in-dopth ^^^^^^ °^,^^p^e?iSc^^^ Women's Achievement 
Vaadis Hoften, ^^^g^,!^^^^^^^^ (1972), pp. 120-155. 

Motives,'' Jom*faL£l^5SHl-^^ 
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aspect of these data is the lade of change. In no case do the averages 
shift rr.ore than a few percentage points, indicating that they are indeed 
a stable (i.e. relatively unchanging) index. Of what, we cannot really 
say. Certainly other data we have presented point to significant intel- 
lectual gro^rth and cW,e which is not reflected in these nurk averages. 
All we can say for sure is that for students who choose to attend S.E.E. 
the risk of losing these higMy valued academic points is very" low, al- 
though the number of courses completed dnring a single academic year will 
likely be fewer than in another high school. 

Miile clmges in average marks are generally consistent with our 
general picture of adjustment to independent learning at S.E.E., an ad- 
ditional perspective may be provided by the students' own ratings and com- 
Tnents on their academic progress and intellectual growth. 

S^^^^^^^^^^^ We asked students 

to rate the amount of work ^^^^ done i^i each subject compared to the 
previous year. Their ratings are summarized 'in Table 4.3. A majority of 
first year students reported that they did rncit. work in English (74%), So- 
cial Studies (61%) and Langiuges (54%); a substantial minority also said 
they did more work in h'^ths (30%) and Sciences (38%). However, a number 
of students reported th..t they did less work in Maths (35%) and Sciences (45%) 
than they had in their previous school. These estiinates parallel those re- 
ported in Phase I and reject a continued bias of S.E.E. students towards 
courses in the Social Studies a^id in I^glish/Communications. 
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Self -ratings of second year students indicate that a substantial 
number felt th.ey were doing more work in Year II than in Year I in 
English (72%), Languages (54*5), Maths (54), Social Studies (421) and 
Sciences (38%) . These estimates seem consistent with our overall 
impression that a majority of second year students had settled dom 
to do more serious work in Year II. 

Student I-stimates of Tl\eir Oh'n learning; Quality. We also asked 
students to rate the quality of their learning in each subject area 
compared to the previous year. Their ratings are sunmarized in Table 4.4. 
Again, an ovenvlvelming majority of first year students rated the quality 
of their learning as higher than the previous year in Social Studies (91*0 
and English (801) , and a substantial number rated it higher in Languages 
(561) , Science (501) , and Maths (33?5) . The responses closely parallel 
the self -ratings of the amount of work done. Self ratings of second year 
students indicate that substantial percentages felt that the quality of 
their learning had improved from Year I to II in Social Studies (681) , 
Baglish (64%), Science (331), Maths (31%) and Languages (27%). 

Student S atisfaction With Tlieir Own Learning. We also also asked 
students whether or not they were satisfied with the effort they expended 
and the sense of achievement and understanding they gained from their 
courses at S.E.E.. Their responses are summarized in Table 4.5. The 
overwhelming majority of both first and second year students reported that 
they felt satisfied vdth their learning at S.E.E.. 
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Itowover, a substantial minority of first year students expressed 
dissatisfaction ,dth l»tl> the quantity and quality of their efforts in 
Maths (304 and 27*), and Sciences (294 and 2U) a.,d «th quantity only 
in Uan.ua,=s (28-.), and Social Studies (254). .mossed dissatisfaction 
»on, second year students v.-as generally lower «ith resnect to languages 
and social Studios but about the sa„e for Sciences and Maths. n>o 
nercenta.,0 of students dissatisfied ,vith their learning in their courses 

in the English/Con-^ications area was consistently low for both groups 

(12 ?o and 81 respectively) . 

Ke must urge extreme caution in interpreting the self-report data 
regarding acadendc achievement. As with teacher assigned marks, the 
ratings reflect an interaction between tte standards and exnectations of 
the rater and what was actually done. Thus, for exa^^le, the higher per- 
centages of student who e.,>ressed dissatisfaction with their efforts in 

learning in Year H co«ared mth those in Year I «y reflect higher 

achievement expectations rather than low'er performance. 

mn]^,;!aj>edits^ S.E.E.'s diversity of learning experiences is 
reflected both in its offering of credit courses leading to aplcm.-.s and 
its offering of a wide range of experiental learning onportunities such 
as co«nitv work, ,nulti-media experiments and field trips. First year 
students, liKe students in Year I, chose to be heavily involved in 
S E E -s experiential learning opnortunities , rather than seeking to 
earn the no^l a™.-! c,uota of six diploma crc<Uts. Also, like students 
in Year I, they e.amed m average of 3.S credits each over the year, 
second year students, reflecting the general second-year ■'settling dov." 
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phenomenon, earned an average of 4.6 credits per student. The distri- 
bution of credits eanied during Year 11 is shown in Table 4.6, 

According to the Ministry's guidelines in H.S.l, 27 credits are re- 
quired for a Secondary Scliool Graduation (Grade 12) Diploma and 33 for 
a Secondary School Honours (Grade 13) Dii,lor.ia. By the end of Year II an 
over;./helmiiig majority of first year students (90'o) and second year stu- 
dents {11%) who began the year at the Grade 12 level, earned enough cre- 
dits for a grade 12 diploma. However, a much smaller p rentage of Grade 
13 level students earned diplomas. (See Table 4.7). 

Clearly, S.E.E. students have earned fewer diploma credits r)er year 
than most students in conventional high schools. There are both positive 
and negative reasons for this. First of all, the previous mentioned pro- 
blems of adjustment and the fact that some students did little or no aca- 
demic work while at S.E.E. cannot be denied, .^ssuming some exnec tation_of 
academic achievement , it must be recognized that "S.E.E. isn't for everybody". 
However, it must also be recognized that the conceptions of learning and intel- 
lectual activity at S.E.E. are different from most conventional high schools. 
At S.E.E. , emphasis is almost always on the quality of work done and of the 
learning experience, rather than on quantity; process takes priority over pro-, 
duction: depth is valued over broad coverage. Further, personal gro^rth and 
development and involvement with the community life of the school are for many 
on an equal value plane idth academic learning and work. 



•I! * 



* Tint there is disagreement as to what the pui-poses and expectations of the 
schoof is oJe if ihe main themes of this report and will be discussed nx^re 
fully in Chapters VI and IX. 
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These facts have serious implications for the rate at wliich stu- 
dents eai-n cUnloma credits, which arc, after all, a quantitative measure 
of academic outnut. If a student chooses to particinate fully in the in- 
tellectual and social life of S.I-.H., this may necessitate (at least for 
many students), a reduction in the rate at whicli dinloma credits are 
earned. V^iile the teacliers liave made great efforts to grant credits for 
a wide variety of learning activities, they are still constrained by 
Ministry guidelines and the need for visible academic products to justify 
the awarding of credits. Additionally, it is more difficult at S.R.E. to 
define the boundaries of a course and the students may find themselves 
investing much more tim.c and energy in their education and in the school, 
while earning .fewer credits than they would have with less effort in their 
fonner schools. 

In our interviews and informal conversations, many students indicated 
they would rather snend two years at S.E.E. to earn a one year quota of 
credits than forego the numerous non-credit experiences in order to "finish 
up" in one year. This seems to us to be a valid and logical extension of 
the credit system and the concept of continuing education. It is also 
a testimonial to the intellectual and social environment provided at S.E.E.. 
We see no reason why a stigma should be attached to young people who choose 
to savour tlieir leamLng experiences more slowly and thus accmulate their 
diploma credits at a more leisurely rate than others. 

In Year H, 15 vS.E.E. students achieved Grade 13 diplomas and applied 
to universities. Twelve were accepted and 11 finally enrolled in tlie Fall 
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of 1973.' In addition four students vho hod achievod onough credits for 
erode 12 diplo«s, but lacked onoush for an Honours Iliplom ap„lic<l and 
,«re accented to University. IHs ropresonts a marked increase over 
Year I v,b.en only 12 of 19 students who achieved Grade 13 diploms Kent 
on to diversity the foUo.in, September. Apparently, Grade 13 students 
in Year 11 possessed stronger and more i«ediate university aspirations. 
It »y also interest the reader to note that in Year II eight S.E.n. gra- 
duates received Ontario Scholarships. 

Pc^aleme Differences. Our data also reveal that female students 

first year at S.H.E.. (.See Tables 4.8 .,d 4.9). In Year I 44* of female 
students as opposed to 255 of males eamd 6 or »re credits. In Year II. 
32* of first year female students earned 6 or more credits, while only 
13* of males did. These clear cut differences indicate that, at least 
in te»s of meeting academic expectations, f»le students adjusted more 
quickly than males to independent learning at S.V..B.. However, the males 
se»ed to catch up by the second year. Differences in t.e n«bers of 
credits earned bet,«en male and female secojrf year students were negUgxbla. 
The male/fcmale differences noted above are also reflecta. in our data on 

diversity acceptances and entrance. Tlurteen of the sixteen students who 

graduated and went on th university were females. 
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adapter V 

Student Perccptioas of the Climate aiad Expectations at S.E.E. 



hiost of the data presented and discussed in tliis section are derived 
from responses to a lengtlay questionnaire distributed to all students in 
May, 1973. Approximately two thirds of the students (43 of 60 first year 
students and 25 of the 36 second year students) conplcted questionnaires 
and returned them to us.* In most cases, the data are reported in teims 
of percentages in eacla response category. These data arc also sipplcnx^nted 
by comments taken from interviews with approximately one third of the 
total student population.** 

A number of questions asked students to conpare their activities and 
e^qperiences in Year II with those of the previous year. Since the points 
of conparison for first and second year students during Year 11 of S*E.E.*s 
operation are different, we sliall present the data in a way that highlights 
the differences between each group. The point of comparison for new stu- 
dents most typically seemed to be the experiences they had in the schools 
they attended prior to coming to S.E.E. For second year students, the 
point of conparison was most typically their prior year at S.E.E. 



* This is a la;er return rate than we received on the questionnaire data 
ir. Phase I. For possible exjolonation of tliis, see Qiapter II, p. 8 

** For sampling procedures, see Qiapter II, p. 8 
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Given these different Tcfcrcnce points it could be expected that 
first year students would tend to see the overall climate at S.F-.E. in 
ii»re positive terms than would second year students. Second year stu- 
dents would tend to be irare critical in their comments, especially if 
tlwy carried with them a positive image of tlieir first year at S.E.E, 
Ai>pendix F. illustrates tliis tix-M. It contains sanplo responses to 
a question asking students to compare Year II witli their previous year 
of scl\ool. Tlie diversity and the contrasts among these conuients should 
be kept in mnd throughout this cliapter. 

To provide an organization for this section, we have grouped tlie 
data on student perceptions of tlie S.E.E. climate under the following 
general categories: (1) academic, (2) general intellectual, (3) inter- 
personal, (4) comniunity-mindedness and (5) decision-making. 

Academic Climate and Expectations 

S.E.E. is many things to many people. Wiat makes it a "school" is 
its power to offer courses and credits, though ujider conditions quite 
different from those in most high schools. We therefore wished to find out 
how students perceived and valued the academic climate at S.E.E. in Year 
II. 

Table S.lsumjiiarizes tlie responses to a series of iteirs related to 
student perceptions of courses and course work. In analyzing the data 
\-x have dioscn to emphasize only large percentage differences (approximately 
15 percentage points or m.orc) in coi^jaring the degree to wiiich students 
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saw themselves, other students and teaclicrs as highly valuing certain 
aspects of S*E*E,'s climate,* The responses suggest a nuirbcr of S-E.E,'s 
strengtlis and problems • 

In contrasting the degree to which first and second year students 
report personally valuing certain academic activities, the data showed 
only strong differences on two items. Responding to the question about 
"actively cyq^loring community resources for information directly related 
to course work" 49 percent of tlie first year students and 20 percent of 
the second year students responded that they highly valued doing this. 
In addition, on the question related to '"preparing a paper, film, seminar, 
etc, specifically designed to show others what I have learned" only 21 
percent of the first year students reported highly valuing this, ccrt^ared 
to 40 percent of the second year students. 

Wien asked to what extent they actually engaged in the acti^/ities 
in question, second year students reported higgler frequencies than first 
year students on "preparing papers, films, etc* designed to sho\^^ others 
what I liaw learned" (36 percent conpared to 19 percent) , and "planning 
ny own independent study, researcli, etc. related to my courses" (60 per- 
cent conpared to 47 percent). 

These data fit our inpression of a pattern of adjustment to a radi- 

* The data in Table5,l is a partial tabulation of ratings on a three- 
point scale (highly value, value somc^wloat, and considered uninport.ant). 
No more than a few students responded "consider urunpoa^ant" to any of 
tliese items. 
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cally different educational climate over a two year period. Second 
year students, better able to orga]Uze tlieir tin« ana tlieir thoughts, 
did FiOre independent v;ork involving fairly conplex self-initiated 
projects. Hcv.'ever the second year students' relatively low valuation 
regarding exi)loring coirjnunity resources should be a source of ccncem 
for S.E.E., in light of the objective of providing for experiential 
learning in the comniunity. 

Particularly telling in this regard is the contrast between tlie 
students' report of what they value coiripared \ath their perceptions 
of what tliey think teachers value. AliDCst all students (80 percent) 
saw teacliers valuing highly "actively exi)loring community...." Clearly, 
the data suggest that teacliers i^-ere seen to value this activity iik)ixj 
than students.^ To the degree that this conclusion is confirjned and con- 
sidered relevant by the staff and students currently at S.E.E., it re- 
presents a problem for the school to overcome. 



ERIC 



It is also interesting to note that more first year students valued 
"planning in/ avn independent study, etc." than saw teacliers valuing it. 
Perhaps the staff was somewliat more directive than first year students 
expected they would be. As the staff gathers more experience with stu- 
dent problems of adjustment to S.E.E., new students may sec certain re- 
quirements or expectations as providing a more restrictive climate than 



* Tliis is supported by teachers' reports of greater enphasis on community 
activity in tlieir individual programis. See Qiapter III and Annendix C. 
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they had anticipated. 

Another intercsting aspect of Table 5.1 is the contrast between 
viiat students reported they personally valued and what they saw other 
students personally valuing. Except for "planning ny own independent 
study..." the trend for the first year students was to report little 
difference between what they valued aid what other students valued. 
However, the second year students* responses reflect large discrep- 
ancies between self and other students on topics relating to "selecting 
topics, resources and jnsthods," "preparing paper, film, etc. to demon- 
strate learning," "discussing ideas in depth relating to course work," 
and "planning own independent study" (this last item is true of new 
students also). Furthermore, the data reflect a perception that one's 
peers value academic activities far less than do teachers. The data 
related to self versus other student differences are iirportant in under- 
standing S.E.E. and probably reflect at least two dynamics. The first 
is that second year students perceived things as better and students as 
nore serious at S.E.E. in Year I. We call this the "good old days" 
phenoirenon. Secondly, the data also suggest that there may be a public 
and private face at S.E.E,, where students privately value activities 
for which they publically express less concern. Informal conversations 
with students and staff and our own observations hinted at tlie existence 
of an "anti -academic" climate at S.E.E. not si^jportive of the kLnd of 
activities repoited on in tliis section. Hie data mentioned above seem 
to lend partial support to this impression. If true, this should be an 
issue for the scliool since a supportive peer environment where cue's 

fellow students are communicating that they si?)port what you personally 
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value would seem to be a desirable goal* This dynamic is inflected also 
in the data in the next section. 



To further give tlie reader a sense of the range of reactions to aca- 
demic work at S.E.E., tlie following verbatim comircnts from the interviews 
are provided. The variety of attitudes reflected in these comnents should 
caution the reader against too quickly generalizing about "the S.E.E. stu- 
dent." 



'•Eveiy week there's something different. I just sit 
around and listen. I can't talk in front of many people, 
so I like a small groq)." 

"A chance to hear each other's work; a .chance for others 
to hear and to criticize mine. I can write basically what I 
want. .. .Uliat comes from inside me is not what the teacher 
wants to hear necessarily." 

"Satisfied with all the courses that I'm presently ta- 
king. I ^t to do more on my o^m. I'm not pushed. In the 
courses where I do have to write tests, there's no tiire vjhen 
I must write a test I can do it when I want to. I can go 
at my own pace. It's a relaxed atmosphere." 

"I like researching. I don't like working that much in 
the classroom. I like going out. We're doing a project which 
allows xte to go out and talk to people." 

"If you take a really good book in class, you dig really 
deep and leam everything about it unlike normal school. Also, 
there are a lot of courses to clioose from. I take poetry, and 
I've decided to interview Milton Acorn it's better than sit- 
ting in a class and doj.ng nothing." 

"I won't mind if I don't get any credits; I'm quite satis- 
fied with what I've done this year. I haven't done as many ma- 
terial things (e.g. talcing notes) although lately I've been 
doing a lot of writing because they want you to do it. I've 
been going out into the commuaity and liitting places like City 
Hall just generally doing all sorts of things. I've learned 
a lot. Plus working at Channel 19; and working dasfiitov/n witli 
those kids whicli is rcally fun." 

"It has more content -- the teadier knows what he's doing -- 
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— - he's putting it foward to you so that all I have to do 
is listen. I really want to learn French. ..he makes it ap- 
pear real, not just something that somebody speaks somewhere." 

"I never really got into classes last year. I preferred 
to work alone. I had to have everything done for early ac- 
ceptance and had two months to do it in... I felt the tine 
was better spent on my own." 

"I probably won't get any credits -- you can't just put 
a person in tliis envircnincnt and expect them to cope imme- 
diately. I'm going to get down to work next year. I just 
went crazy with the freedom. I just hope it's easy next 
year." 



General Intellectual Climate 

There is an obvious conceptual overlap between this category and the 
academic one. However, we decided to di.stingmsh between activities re- 
lated to course work and intellectual activities which may or may not be 
course -related since one of the major purposes of S.E.E. is to foster 
learning and intellectual activity beyond the boundaries of formal courses 
and classrooms. Table S,2 smrmarizes the responses to several "general 
intellectual" activity items from the questionnaire.* 

Both first and second year students seem to reflect the same tendency 
to personally value an activity more highly tlian tliey perceive other stu- 
dents as valuing it. Both groups report higher valuations for tliemselves 
as. opposed to their perceptions of other students regarding the following 
activities: "getting into things otlier thaii course work" (for first year 
students: 85 percent versus 59 percent; for second year students: 56 per- 
cent versus 36 percent) ; "reading widely on a variety of subjects not 
necessarily related to course work" (for first year students: 75 percent 
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versus 47 percent; for second year students: 84 percent versus 28 
percent) ; reading intensiwly on particular topics (for first year 
students: 49 percent versus 35 percent; for second ye^r students: 
60 percent versus 24 percent); expressing feelings through essays, 
poems, films, etc. or other work of art (for first year students: 
67 percent versus 49 percent; for second year students: 80 percent 
versus 52 percent); aiid attending plays, films, etc., otlier cultural 
events (first year students: 61 percent versus 44 percent; second 
year students: 68 percent versus 24 percent). 

It should be noted that in almost all cases the discrepancies 
are larger for the second year students. These findings reinforce our 
feeling tliat for many students there is a public and a private face at 
S «C • 

It is also interesting to note that there were no discrepancies on 
the item referring to "ejqjloring community for whatever experiences it 
may offer" because students rated this item as highly valued less fre- 
quently tlian they rated the others.* 

As with academic activities, most students see teachers as placing 
a higli value on intellectual activities which are not necessarily related 
to course work. Hwever, the percentages are consistently lower than 

* This is another bit of disturbing data relative to S.E.E.'s goal of 
developing an experiential learning style. 
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those TCported under the academic categoty. Tiiis suggests that teachers 
arc seen as placing a soirewhat higlier value on course-related activities 
than on non-course related intellectual ones. 

Ihlike the academic items, there are fewer discrepancies between ' 
students' personal valuing of intellectual activities and their perceptions 
of how these arc valued by teachers. For first year students, this only 
occurs for the item "getting into things other than course work" (81 per- 
cent versus 47 percent). ITiis discrepancy seems consistent with our gen- 
eral inprcssion that first year students tend to internalize the extra- 
course experiential education ethic of S.E.E. while retaining the view that 
teachers are still primarily concerned with courses. 

For second year students, three items reflect discrepant perceptions. 
They see themselves as valuing more than teachers "reading; ^ddely..." 
(84 percent to 44 percent) and "discussing and analyzing in depth, ideas 
related to philosophy of life, religion, etc..." (60 percent to 40 percent), 
They see themselves as valuing less than teachers "discussion and analysis 
of social issues" (36 percent to 56 percent) . These differences seem con- 
sistent witli our image of a dominant ethic among students, i.e., that one 
should be more concerned mth self and self -development... finding out who 
one is..., than with analysis of the world "out there." 

There are some large differences betv/een first and second year stu- 
dents air.ong the items in our "general intellectual" category. Miile 81 
percent of first year students report that they highly value "getting into 
things other than course work," only 56 percent of second year students do 
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so. Similarly, 56 percent of first year students perceive most other 
students as valuing this kind of activity while only 36 percent of 
second year students do. Perhaps after havijig devoted a year to "getting 
h\to things other than course work," the students h\ their second year 
at S.E.E. came to feel that there is less value in this than before, or 
that there is more value in course work itself. 

In response to five of the ei^it general intellectual activity items, 
a substantially larger percentage of first year students than second year 
students checked the "most students value hi^ly" category. Again these 
differences probably reflect the different points of reference (old school 
versus S.E.E. in Year I) of the two ,;jroups. 

Interpersonal Climate 

In this section we present information on student perceptions of the 

peer climate and of relations with teachers, primarily in a non-academic 

context. Nbst students coirpleting their first year at S.E.E. continue 

to contrast the peer environment at S.E.E. to their previous school (s) in 

hi^ly positive terms. The following are a number of exerpts from the 

interviev.'s which illustrate this point. 

Everyone accepts everyone for what they are - money and 
clothes are not criteria for judgement. Relatioaships are 
wanner. ...can talk about deep, meaningful things with some 
people and they don't laugh or reject you. 

People are friendly; they're great. .. .it's more relaxed 
and you can do what you want. Small size is iirportant. People 
here don't put on a face. 

€3 
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Old school discussions were superficial. .. .cnvironnxsnt 
restrictive. Everyone here has opinions, intelligent, 
knowledgeable, and deep. 

It's a place to get to knav* people. .. .still phoniness 
here.... but not nearly as nuch. 

Everyone gets along - most people accept each other. 
The atmosphere is tolerant and friendly. .. .people arc happier 
than kids in other scliools - no wonder! No barriers here 
between ages and" grades . 

To some extent S.E.E. aiiticipated the predictable problem of divisions 
occurring in the school between first and second year students. This divi«;inn 
was indeed evident, particularly at the start of the year. However, most 
students felt this was not a problem by the spring. Evidence for this is 
found in that while 561 of the first year students reported that they found 
S.E.E. a friendly and open place when they arrived , this figure juirped to 75* 
when they were asked how they felt about it in May, 1973. 

This aspect of the school is clearly illustrated by the comments of a 

first year student: 

At the beginning, cliques were forming among first year 
people; cliques airK)ng second year people. It's bi-eaking down 
now. Will probably happen next year too. There are people 
whom I feel are unapproacliable siiYply because they've been 
here longer tlian I have. 

However, speaking about S.E.E. in contrast to her old school, from the 
perspective of the m.onth of May, the student continues: 

Everyone knows eacli other here - puts up witli eacli others' 
faults. I've made a lot of friends heie, more friends than I 
would have in ny old school. Beca-jse the size of S.E.E. is so 
small, what you do affects others, so you work together co- 
operatively. But there's still not as muclx co-operation as 
could be. 

It should be noted that tliis kind of positive reaction is in part due 
to tlie small size of the scliool. However, this is not the whole story. 
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Peihaps more inportant is the school's voluntary nature. The following 
interview excerpt speaks for itself. 

At ny old scliool, I'd Vnom people since we were little 
kids - our relationsliips were largely based on association; 
here we're kindred spirits - we becoire associated because we i 
share interests. I haven't lost m>' old friends, but it's 
different. I could see soineone from S.E.E. once a month, and 
someone from my old scliool everyday, but the conversation with 
the person from S..E.E. would be mucli deeper, closer. I really 
feel close to a lot of people here. .. .people are here because 
they want to be. 

At this point, we must caution the reader that (as stated in Oiapter II) 
there is a positive bias in our data in that we did not interview any of 
those wlxo entered S.E.E. in Year I and subsequently left. Hwvever, we do 
knCT^r from informal discussions witli some who have left that S.E.E. was not 
Nirvana for everybody. The folladng is one example of a negative reaction 
by a first year student who decided not to return for Year III. 

I came here trenendously excited and became tremendously 
disillusioned. .. .the majority of students here didn't really 

please me too mucli the concept of the scliool seems to be 

getting in the way of its functioning the majority of kids 

try to live up to being free scliool freaks. . .I've found 
notliing here. . . 

Second year students, of course, viewed the peer climate from the 
point of reference of the first year of S.E.E. 's existence. Reirembering 
tlie cohesiveness and comraderie tliat developed in the first year, it is 
not surijrising that a substantial minority of second year students (36%) , 
reported that they found people at S.E.E. less open to each other than 
they had been in the first year. (4% said more open, 24% about the same, 
24% couldn't say). Furthermore, 44% of the second year students also 
reported that there \ieTe nore divisons within the school in its second 
year than there had been in the first year. 
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Here are a few interview excerpts fron second year students. Care 

should be taken to recall they are conparing tlieir second year at S.E.E* 

with their first. 

• .quality of scliool seems bit lower. . .mybe its just 
tliat I'm in scliool more and I'm more critical, or that I'm 
getting more out of it and I expect other's to do the same. 
Last year only knew m>' friends, this year I know I have a 
lot more friends. 

...new bunch of kids, less enthusiastic than last year. 
It's not as good as last year - I know there are some not doing 
any tiling and they don't care. 

....not as good this year as last year. Social thing 
has changed - broken into groups - first and second year 
students. .. .we were more unified last year. 

....not as closely knit - maybe because second year or 
because a lot of my friends have left.. .knew kids a lot 
faster last year... this year there are still kids I don't 
know. 

However, not everyone viewed the changes with a jaundiced eye: 

Personal relationships are still the same this year. 
Sure tliere arc cliques, but they're not closed. 

Rambunctious people last year have dropped out. 
Everyone settled down this year and started working. I 
feel good about the changes - a lot of people didn't get 
along very well last year, .♦more doing better this year. 
Kids are friendlier this year and more -steered to\^ard 
doing their work. We're getting more rales (self-inposed) 
than last year, but that's not bad. 

Table 5.3 summarizes student responses to questionnaire items dealine with 
their relationships with teachers. The ovcrwhcliiing majority of students 
report that their relationships with ceadiers over the year concerning the 
academic matters were satisfactory to good. However, the percentages drop 
somewhat for relationslups concerning personal problems and counselling about 
courses and future plans, and first year students seem somewhat less satisfied 
than second year students. Tliis difference seemj consistent with the fact 
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tliat second year students have had a longer period of time to establish 
relationslups with teadiers tliat go deeper than more immediate academic 
concerns. There is no question that a substantial number of students have 
found value in the close, personal teacher- student relationships that the 
size and infoimality of the sdiool encourages. Hoivever, this often place§ 
a heavy demand on teachers' time and energies and is an issue we will discuss 
in our recommendations. (See Chapter IX.) 

It should be noted that some resource teachers, part-time staff and 
the sdiool secretary-administrative assistant also share inportant, personal 
relations \>ath many students. Several of those who were singled out as 
particularly significant individuals in the lives of a number of students 
v.-ere woncn. (The four full-time staff are all men.) 

Commuiity-mindedness 

In order to get sone sense of how students perceived the climate of 
student co-operation and committment regarding matters concemijig the whole 
sdiool-community, we asked them to estimate the degree of co-operation 
among students with respect to the care and maintenance of the building, 
sharing resources, tutoring other students, co-operating with majority 
decisions, and helping others clarify and express their views on issues. 
The responses to these questions are summarized in Table 5.4. Clearly the 
first year students perceive a higher degree of co-operation in all these 
axeas than do the second year students . Again this would seem to be 
consistent with a tendancy of new students to take a more positive stance 
toward all aspects of S.E.E. while the second year students assure a more 
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critical posture. However, we would not discomt the possibility that 
tlicse differences may represent a real cliange in the clinute from tlic 
first year to the second. In the first year of S.E.E. operation, all 
students began on an equal footing and shared the experience of helping 
make S.E.E. work through its trial period. In the second year, only 
one-third of the original student body returned to be joined by 65 new 
students who had not shared in those inportant experiences of S.E.E. 's 
first year. Perhaps tliis lessened the overall feeling of conmttmcnt to 
each other. 

Tliis is to some extent reflected in the interview comments - first 
some excerpts from first year student interviews: (These comments were 
in response to the question: Are there expectations you feel other students 
have of >'0u?) 

I expect people to do things that should be done and m 
tine, and if they don't do them I take it ^S>^Wsel^,l°,^° 
them. We all rely on the other students; if they don t do 
what they're supposed to, it's like a cliain with a missing 
link. 

...to get involved, not to be apathetic, to be responsible. 
Contrast these mth rtimarks from some of the second year students to the 
same question: 

...don't think anybody cares about anyone else that much., 
it's one of the problems of the scliool. 

...it's accepted that everybody does their am thing. 

..all in their o\m little world - like me - I don't 
care what anybody else dees as long as it doesn't affect me. 

....nobody worries about the other person's opinions. 

•niese contrasting comncnts sceir. to reflect a real difference in the 
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perceptions regarding this aspect o£ S.K^E.'s second year. Tne difference 
is further supported by interview responses to the question: '*Have you 
found adequate co-operation among students in setting up and participating 
in group activites not related to course work?". Substantially nx)re 
second year students than first year students replied ''no" to tliis item. 
Sairple interview coiKments include: 

First Year Students 

Yes I Kids put up posters to let us know about picnics, 
etc. and everyone goes. 

Yes, students help each other with course work. People 
cai-e about the future of the sdiool and what's happening 
around the sdiool . 

At the beginning, when an idea comes up, invariably 
there'll be maybe a dozen people who say "yes, I'll help", 
but in the laig run it's kind of disappointing - people 
have other things and tliey just get in because...! mean 
the motives are sincere, but a lot of times there's nothing 
to back it up - they'i^e incapable or they just lose interest. 

People have vallingness to do tilings and to start 
getting tilings going, but they won't take the responsibility 
of actually doing it. It's hard to get people to do things. 
That's why I prefer to do things by myself. 

You get lots of co-operation but not much action. It 
usually takes one person to get it unden^ay, but you get 
quite a bit of co-operation. Things usually get done. 

Second Year Students 

People say they'll do something and they don't; there 
a reluctance to hassle anyone. . .hassling is considered 
such a terrible evil in itself.... 

Not really - tried setting up a (non-credit) course. 
Still a lot of apathy. .. .people don't kno\^ what's expect, 
of them. 

I ti\ied to set up a S.E.E. string quartet. . .but it's 
really difficult to get people together. . .we come on 
different days of the week 
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Are you kiddingi I've never seen any kind of 
co-q)eration, Tlicy start like bails of fire, then it 
cools off and they start to disagree. . .nothing gets 
done unless soineone docs it individually, llaere are 
disadvantages to this system* . .e.g. Tho lack of 
organization; but I wouldn't want to see things changed 
and liave one person organize ever>'tli3iig. . . . 

Yes - the co-operation has been okay. . .trips, 
coffee houses a success... at my old sciiool I didn't 
have a cliance to do things like that.... it was always 
being put dov^n by someone. 

Everyone originally enthusiastic but then they 
have so may things to do that things fall txpart. 
People working. .• .papers to do... etc. It's not that 
people don't want to participate/co-operate... it's 
just that thc^re are otlier things to do. 

These last two comments are indicative of a general problem at S.E.E.. 
With so mucli individual work and everyone on an individual schedule, it is 
often difficult to bring people together. Additionally, second year students 
may have been m.ore critical than first year students because they tended to 
be more actiw in tr>'ing to initiate events (53'^ of the second year students 
reported they tried to initiate some group activity as conpared with 39% of 
the first year students.) 



V/hether these problems were unique to S.E.E. 's second year or represent 
an on-going problem, the school itself must decide. It is possible that 
S.E.E. 's individually-oriented independent study mode of operation places 
limits on how much si5)port "school-community" events can muster. Certainly 
not every student at S.E.E. values the "community spirit" and a great many 
would not want to see things m.ore "organized" so that people would be 
pressured to appear together at fixed times. 
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We raise these issues only in the spirit of reflecting some student 
frustrations back to the staff and students, for unless they have power 
to identify iviiat they see as problems, the concept of a S.E.E. school 
as a community will become meaiaingless , 

' Decision-making 

Issues regarding student participation in decision-making, like 
the issues of community co-operation at S E.E. , deserve special considera- 
tion. This is so not only because of the emphasis placed on these issues 
in the informally understood S.E.E. "philosophy" but because it underscores 
one of the great strengths and unusual features of the school's operation. 

To get information relevant to student participation in decision- 
making we asked questions concerning the perceived effectiveness of (and 
attendance at) general meetings which have served as the community forum 
for dealing with issues of policy and problems vdthLi the school. We 
also asked students to estimate how much say they felt they had about the 
different aspects of S.E.E. 's operations and whether or not they wanted 
to have a say in any of these areas. (See Table C.5.) 

The responses to questions concerning the effectiveness of general 
meetings are summarized in the Table 5.6. There seems to be general agree- 
ment that the general meetings are most effective for letting off steam 
and communicating information and least effective for deciding school 
policy and disciplining students. Self-reported attendance also seems 
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to be substantial in view of the fact that no compulsion or pressure 
is used to enforce attendance. Over 80% of the students report that 
they liave attended at least 6 of the approxmately 15 general meetings 
held prior to our survey; over 40?o attended at least 11 meetings. We 
found little or no difference in attendance rates for first and second 
year students. 

By no means do we wish to give the impression that students (or 
staff) are in agreement over the effectiveness of general meetings as 
a forum of school government. The general meeting averages in its 
attendance between 45 to 50 students. The number ranged from over 80 
in the early fall to 20 in f-fay, and appears to depend on the issues 
and the time of year. 

In its second year, this forum dealt vdth emotionally charged issues 
that affected everyone. Those issues included the academic nature of 
the school, the nature of teacher's role, admission procedures for year II 
and "rules" of social behavior in the school. Feelings ran high and in 
our interviews students expressed their frustrations over indecision, 
inability to enforce decisions, over-long meetings, etc.. 

However, no matter how inefficient and muddling the process was, 
the interviews made it clear that, from the students' point of view, 
the general meeting is tied to a basic ethic of the school. This is 
best expressed by a first year student: 
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I don't know i£ we need one or not (a school council 
or cabinet), but I don't v;ant one because that v/ould start 
sort of a definite class system in a v;ay, Khich would be a 
real drag, because there is a definite equality between 
everyone here. Supposedly anyone on a committee woiO^'^'t 
have any more rights than anyone else, they'd just coi.., lie 
things - but I got out of that sort of thing at my old school 
v.'here there v;as the highly bureaucratic office and the student's 
council underneath which ras nothing more than a puppet of the 
student-staff advisor, I like some thing where averyone con- 
tributes . 



This does not mean that we (nor a large number of those in the school) 
feel that the decision -making process in general meetings could not nor 
should not be inproved upon. Rather, we wish to point out that any im- 
provements must take into account the previously stated ethic which for 
many students is the core of the S.E.E. experience. It should be noted 
that the suggestions for improvement have been made by staff and students 
and to our knowledge are currently being implemented. 



Vm this experience has affected those involved in self-government , 
we cannot really say, but consider the following. We surveyed student 
attitudes toward different aspects of the decision-making process—including 
whether issues should be decided by consensus or majority vote, whether 
there should be a substantial quorum (a majority) required at general 
meetings for decisions to be made, and whether decisions of the general 
meeting should be binding on everyone. The distribution of responses for 
first and second year students are presented in Table 5.7. Tne majority 
stance on the issues raised in our survey sees clear ait: resolution of 
issues by majority vote is clearly favoured over decision-making by con- 
sensus; and the majority feel that decisions taken at general meetings 
should be binding on the whole community ♦ We should note, however, that 
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there was a large percentage of students who reported that they were 
undecided or had no opinion on tlie issue of wliether decisions should 
be binding on all. Most importantly, however, a substantially larger 
percentage of old students than new students supported this position. 
Thus the students seem to be more divided on this issue than on the 
others, a division which probably reflects the struggle for a balance 
between personal freedom and responsibility to the commimity. 

In our view, the general meeting has a significance which goes 
beyond its formal decision-making functions. Through participation 
in the general meeting, students at S.E.E. are given the opportunity 
to experience the problems and frustrations of developing a social 
order out of a collection of differing individual interests and mo- 
tivations. Few schools provide students with this kind of experience 
in community living. 
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■ Chapter VI 

Staff Perceptions of S.E^E. in its Second Year 

To provide us mth a staff perspective on problems and changes at 
S.E.E. we conducted in-depth inter/iews with the four full-time teachers 
in June, 1973. The interviewer was Simon and the questions covered topics 
of special concern to the staff as well as some from the student interviews. 
In this section we shall attempt to convey our sense of how the school look- 
ed and iN-as experienced by its teaching staff in Year II. We shall also try 
to point out general areas of agreement and disagreement among the four 
teachers on issues related to S.E.E.'s experiences over a tvro year ^leriod. 
In order to maintain the confidentiality of individual responses, we will 
neither mention names nor cite direct quotations from the interviews. 

It should be obvious by now that S.E.E. in its second year was very dif- 
ferent from what it had been in its first year and the teachers commented on 
some of the major differences in the interviews. All agreed that there had 
been a dynamic, almost frenetic quality in the first year which sharply dim- 
inished, perhaps tjven disappeared, in the second year, ^sliile part of the de- 
cline in dynamism was attributed to the fact that the school was no longer a 
brand-new venture, some staff members also noted the departure of a group of 
aggressive and articulate student leaders at the end of Year I. First year 
students in Year it were described variously as more conservative, passive, 
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docile, even apathetic. However, individual teachers differed in their 
perceptions of how extensive this phenomenon was. 'fhcy also differed in 
their evaluations of this change. Some e:cpresscd disappointment; others 
folt that it signified a trend toward the development of a more serious 
attitude toward academic work in the school. 

Other teacher comments centered on the first year versus second year 
student split,* although all teachers did not express concern about this. 
Some reported having closer relationships with second year students than with 
first year ones, but we also noted exceptions to this. Teachers also com- 
mented on the problem of incorporating new students into an ongoing, estab- 
lished setting. This was manifested in the formation of sub-groups M/hich 
tended to congregate in particular areas of the school, and in the initial re- 
ticence of first year students to participate in seminars or to take an ac- 
tive part in general meetings. 

All four staff members expressed a range of concerns over the priority 
given to academic work and intellectual activities at S.E.E.. Students were 
perceived as divided, both in terms of their academic motivations and their 
ability to assume initiative and to wrk independently. Miile all four teachers 
generally placed a high value on academic work and intellectual activT.' y, they 
differed somewhat in their conceptions of the range of activities that would 
qualify as legitimate (worthy of course credits) and intellectually valuable. 
More importantly they differed in their expressed attitudes toward students 
who were not "producing" enough academic work, and what should be done about 
this situation. The presence in the school of a significant number of students 
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v?ho did not appear to be motivated to do serioiis academic work who 
either were seeking the opportunity to get into more "experiential" learn- 
ing activities without regard to formal course credits, or were more con- 
cerned mth personal growth and a quest for sclf-laiowledge, or appeared 
to be using S.E.E. as a sort of "halfivay house" between regular high school 
and dropping out — was viewed by some staff members as a potential threat 
to the school's academic integrity, by others as a source of vitality, per- 
haps enhancing the academic climate of tho school. At one extreme a more 
rigorous "screening policy" to minimize the intake of unmotivated and/or de- 
. pendent students was advocated. At the other extreme a more open admissions 
policy to create even more diversity was recommended. This basic tension 
within and among the staff members bet^^ecn a desire for greater cohesion 
and unifoTmity on one hand, and greater diversity on the other, will be dis- 
cussed below as we trun to a consideration of some of the basic issues which 
concerned and tended to divide S.E.E. 's teaching staff at the end of Year II. 



Issues and Problems Dividing the Staff 

The fact that each of the four regular staff members at S.E.E. is charg- 
ed mth the responsibility of mounting a full program covering two or more 
subject areas to meet the needs and interest of a collection of highly in- 
dividualistic students is enough to account for a great deal of the frustra- 
tion expressed in the interviews concerning the demands of the job and the 
enormous difficulties inherent in any attempt to coordinate these diverse 
activities and to communicate about the purposes and directions of the school 
as a whole. Tliat the original staff of S.E.E. remained intact over a t^<o 
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year (2h years at the time of this witing) period is, in itself, a tri- 
bute to their dedication and conrnitment to the school and to their pro- 
fessional responsibilities. This is not gratuitous praise. High teacher 
turnover in innovative new schools is a widespread phenomenon. (Xir de- 
lineation of some persistent issues here and our recommendations at the 
end of this report should be viewed v,lth this in mind. 

As we see it, the issues that concern and divide the staff arise from 
different underlying conceptions of the relationship between S.E.E.'s aca- 
demic mission and its commitments to the personal and social development of 
its students. Like most schools and other organizations, S.I-.E. \fas ini- 
tially created. to achieve several goals. These goals were not ranked in 
any order of priority. The staff and students were free to determine their 
om priorities and it could not have been otherwise. Not surprisingly the 
priorities of individual staff members and of individual students differ; 
thus their conceptions of the total mission of the school differ. 

To convey the flavor of these different conceptions we shall attempt 
to sketch out two ideal-type value images of the school which appear to be 
the main focus of tension am.ong the staff regarding S.E.E.'s future direc- 
tion. Before doing so, however, we wish to caution the reader emphatically 
on the follo^dng points. 

First, the value images are a composite and do not reflect the views or 
perceptions of anv single teacher or student at S.E.E.. Second, they are not 
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fixed or mutually exclusive so that any individual may subscribe to ele- 
ments of both (even if they may idtimately conflict). Third, they are 
net intended to serve as description of S.E.E. or of anyone's perception 
of what S.E.E. is; rather, they arce alternative images of what S.E.E, 
ought to or might be.* Furthermore, we are not, in any way, suggesting 
that one image of S.E.E. is better than the other in educational terms. 
Even if our language seems to imply a bias, this bias is only a reflection 
of our personal preferences and not of our pi-ofessional judgement about what 
would be "best" for S.E.E.. Px)th conceptions are, in our view, valid and 
valuable. Certainly they both need to be cultivated in a system committed to 
providing students with a range of learning environment options. Ivtiether 
both conceptions can co-exist for long in a single setting is an open question. 
The fact that they have existed at S.B.E. during its first tw years has plac- 
ed an additional strain on an already overtaxed staff. 

Ttvo Images of S.E.E. 

From one perspective, S.E.E. could be vie^-ed as a developing mini-school 
offering a range of courses and independent study options for motivated stu- 
dents who can work well on their om and prefer the informality and face-to- 
face relationships of a small school setting. Alternatively the school could 
be characterized as an attempt to create a setting where students assume in- 
creasing responsibility for their learning and share with the staff in build- 



* These images are intended to serve as starti nf^ points for a dialotrue^ among 
staff and students about the future direction of S.O.. For some specific 
issues which such a dialogue should address, sec Chapter IX. 
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inj, and maintaining a self-governing, egalitarian educational community.* 

The "mini-school" conception may be roughly outlined as follows, 
•niere is an established program consisting of a range of credit courses 
requiring a specified quantity and quality of academic work. In addition, 
students may contract indivi.dually with teachers to engage in a variety of 
independent study programs and projects beyond the range of the regular 
course offerings. The staff carries the primary responsibility for deve- 
loping program offerings, for determining what constitutes acceptable evi- . 
dence of learning and for evaluating that learning and granting credits. 
Fbwever, students arc essentially free to select their own courses and ex- 
periences based on individual interest and need. Those who are interested 
may also initiate courses and participate in planning and evaluating courses, 
but this, again, a matter of individual choice. Activities outside of this 
program, are essentially extra-curricular and, while they may have education- 
al value in their own right, they do not count toward a diploma mless a 



* A third imaae of the school, as a 'Hialfway house" bet^veen regular school 
and no school!' was clearly recognized and valued by a number of students 
and mrents %io teachers also acknowledged this image but did not seem to 
feel ?hat it represented a valid conception of S.E.E.'s mission. This con- 
ception S. P.. E. offers some students a low pressure environment m ^y^^^h they 
c^ concentrate on finding themselves and on reassessing and re-orienting their 
e^crtionafand vocational goals. "Many ?dolescents are confused and^^-^s 
about who they are and where they arc going, about what is worth learning ana 
doi^g arc simply not capable of responding clearly to ^X^^^^T ^ecisions 
that may affect their future lives. Some prefer to resoive the tension by let 
ting X?s (parents, teachers, .guidance counsellors) make the decisions for 
thorn Others prefer to struggle with tlie indecision and S.E.R. provides tncm 
S h the "Sme .-md support in a school setting where ^heV^ not/tignatized 
as "droP-outs". In future dialogue about the future of S.E.E. or other cduca 
tioiial aUematives, the "h.alfway house"" image merits serious consideration. 
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tangible product which can be evaluated is submitted. Tlie environment and 
instructional apnroaclies are geared primarily to accommodate students \'A\o 
enter with both academic motivation and the ability to work effectively with 
minimal direction and little or no supervision. A small proportion of non- 
academically oriented students can be tolerated so long as they do not serious- 
ly interfere with the academic mission of the school. The governance and ad- 
ministration of the school is also the resiionsibility of the staff although 
students may have a voice in tliese matters, preferably through some system 
of representation, if they so \dsh. In general, however, each individual 
sutdent is responsible for her/his own behaviour and decisions arc a private 
matter so long as they do not interfere with the rights and liberties of 
others . 

The "educational community" conception of S.E.E. ^'ould be described as 
folloAVs. Course result from the interaction of studenL and teacher interests 
and abilities. Credits are awarded urxDn satisfactory completion of a speci- 
fied amount of work, but it is up to the individual to decide whether he/she 
wishes to have a particular educational experience accredited. Students are 
expected to participate with staff in the responsibility for develoning the 
program, determining the resources and instrtictional approaches to be used, 
and evaluating the results. Students are also expected to participate in the 
govomancc and administration of the school. .Matters of general school po- 
lic>', within legal limits set by the Board and the Ministry, rests with the 
General Meeting which is open to all members of the community, each ^^dth an 
eaual voice and vote. The social life and interpersonal relationships within 
the school are intimately interwoven w:th its intellectual and academic func- 
tions. Diversity and individuality arc valued in the educational community 
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but personal gro\v1:h and development are seen as taking place idtl\m a 
netv.-ork of shared values and community obligations. Personal liberty and 
autonomy are valued but are subject to limitations set by the community. 
This clearly implies tliat the "do your oun thing" ethic is not an accep- 
table justification for actions. Indeed individual freedom may be more 
limited than that found in the mini-school, ftembers, staff and student a- 
like, are expected to help each other and to promote the general welfare. 
As adults, teachers bear a special responsibility to help students parti- 
cipate more effectively in the life of the community. 

A reader ^dth a bias toward "communitari a/humanistic" rhetoric might 
find the educational community conception more attractive than the mini- 
school one. However, the relative rhetorical appeal of each conception is 
not relevant to its validity within the current realities at vS.E.E. . 

Before elaborating on the conflicts vithin and bet\^^een these alter- 
native conceptions, we wish to emphasize tlie common features of these tm 
ideal-type characterizations so that shared ralues mil not be lost among 
the differences. Clearly, intellectual and academic values are prominent 
in both conceptions. Both place a high value on tl^e small-scale intinacy 
and informality which allows teachers and students to relate to each other 
more directly. They value closer relationsliips vathout the constraints 
imposed by large nnnbers, rigid timetables and the need to regulate move- 
ment and be constantly vigilant against threats to the public order-con- 
ditions which typically, and perhaps necessarily, characterize large high 
school settings. However, this intimacy is not an immixed blessing, which 
leads us to some pressures and conflicts wliich the staff talked about in 

the interviews. 
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Relating to students in a friendly, informal way and Wng them as 
people, on one hand, and also having to evaliu.te their ^s•ork and make de- 
cisions which may affect their futures at S.H.E. (or at diversity) on 
the other, v,as a major source of discomfort for the teachers in the two 
years of our research. Tliree of the four expressed strong feelings of con- 
flict over their friend/evaluator roles. In one way or another, all in- 
dicated that it was moro difficult to maintain a reasonable degree of "ob- 
jectivity" in evaluating students' progress and performance when they had 
knowledge o£ personal considerations related to that performance. Undoub- 
tedly, this conflict is felt keenly by any teacher ^dth a student he knows 
particularly well. However, it would seem that the problem is nore acutely 
felt at S.n.E. where anonymity is virtually i3npos3ible and where there are 
no uniform criteria or standards for evaluating work. 

iNhat of the conflicts between the alternative conceptions we have 
described? We feel that each conception has different implications for 
instruction, teacher roles, evaluation and accreditation, staff-student re- 
lations, and admission policy. Furthe^^iore , differences of opinion on 
these critical aspects of the S.G.E. program have been a source of dis- 
agreement and conflict in the school. We shall address in Chapter IX the 
issue of v.1iether the two sets of ideals can exist in the same program. Be- 
low, however, are specific differences among staff concerning how the pro- 
gram should function. 



Specific Issues 



of criteria and standards regarding evaluation seems to have 



The issue 
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been a source of tension and disagreement among the staff. Simply put, 
the notion of uniform, objective criteria and standards seems to be in- 
compatible with a program philosophy which emphasizes individuality and 
a plurality of educational goals and means. The teacher who is faced with 
the problem of assigning a mark to a particular experience must engage in 
a complex calculus, taking into account a rap.ge of factors including the 
quantity of work 'one, the apparent effort put in, how much "creativity" 
is exhibited, how this comnares with earlier efforts by the same student 
and current efforts by other students, etc., etc.. Some staff members saw 
no viable alternative to this cumbersome process; others advocated more uni- 
form standards idth regard to academic work expectations. 

Student involvement in evaluation uosed another problem. Some staff 
members " no particular value in encouraging students to assess their 
own work. Others saw this as an integral part of S.E.E.'s mission to fos- 
ter self-directed and self- evaluated learning. Tne problem was further com- 
pounded by the dependence of most students on teacher evaluation and their 
reluctance to evaluate their oivn work. 

The four teachers were also asked to conmient on their roles as academic 
and personal advisors and counsellors to students at S.E.E.. Tlieir res- 
ponses conveyed considerable ambivalence toward this role and also suggested 
differences among them concerrlng the legitimacy of tlic advisor -counsellor 
role. In varying degrees, the staff expressed discomfort concerning their 
ability to handle the "counsellor" role. They seemed to enjoy getting to 
know si-udcnts more fully but at least some wore taken aback at the extent and 

seriousness of the personal problems that came to their attention. This '.^as 
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not \*at we were trained to do, was one general reaction. On the other 
hand, a staff member who felt somewhit less inadequate to the task ques- 
tioned whether many students would accept more extensive guidance — e.g. 
montlily conferences with a staff member as legitimate at S.n.H. . 

Staff members also differed over their perceptions of the relation- 
ship between their personal contacts with students and their professional 
resnonsibilities as teachers. For some, the personal contacts, though 
rewarding, were perceived as essentially separate from academic matters. 
For others the t^^x) were seen as intimately related, i.e. a closer personal 
relationship between teacher and student which could provide a foundation 
for the more serious pursuit of knov/ledge, etc.. 

Another issue diviaing the staff, and also a source of tension within 
individual teachers, was the diversity of goals, aspirations, life situations 
motivations, etc. among students at S.H.E.. VJhile all four staff members 
naturally indicated a preference for the more intellectual student with a 
keen interest in the teaclier's subject area, they differed fundamentally 
over what stance should be taken toward others. At one extreme there was a 
strong urge to "weed them out" by initial screening and more rigorous eva- ■ 
luation according to clearly stated criteria and standards of performance. 
A "middle" position expressed a sort of laissez-faire tolerance with hones 
that some u-oidd catch fire. A different stance called for mro effort on 
the part of the staff to help these non-academic students find themselves 
and to direct them to more serious academic work. Some teacliers were quite 
clearly in favor of one position or another. Others tended to waver between 
providing more direction and support for non-academic students and a laissez 
faire tolerance. 

ERIC 
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To sum UD our impressions gained from the interview's with S.E.E. 's 
teachers, v;e found general support for S.E.E. 's academic mission and a 
sense of satisfaction from working with intellectually able and curious 
students in an intimate and informal environment. However, we did not find 
agreement on hov this mission should be carried out — e.g. methods of in- 
struction, teacher responsibilities, criteria for evaluation. In addition, 
we found the staff to be divided over issues related to the social and com- 
munity aspects of S.E.E. and noted a disturbing trend toward the develop- 
ment of isolated mini -departments with little communication, formal or in- 
formal, among them. We shall return to this theme when we set forth our 
recommendations in the closing chapter of this report. 

In concluding this section, we wish to re-emohasize the dedication and 
commitment ex]ublted by S.E.E. 's teachers. The task of launching a new al- 
ternative school and seeing it through the unavoidable problems and con- 
flicts of its first t\v-o years is an awesome one. The demands on their time 
energy, ingenuity and capacity to adjust have been enormous and they have 
met the challenge head-on as individuals, if not as a team. If students 
have been the main source of S.E.E. 's vitality, the teachers have provided 
the stability and guidance to direct this vitality and to ensure S.E.E. 's 
survival and growth during this period. 
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Chapter VII 
Parents' Views on S.E.E. 



To find out how parents felt about their offspring being at S.E.E. 
and hav they viewed and evaluated the school itself, v?e sent questicn- 
naiies to the parents of all students enrolled in 1972-73.* A copy 
of the qiestionnaire is appended to this report. The parents of 75 
percent cf the first year students returned the questionnaires. However, 
only 30 percent of the parents of second year students responded, in 
spite of follovv-ip letters and telephcnej calls. Ke felt that any gen- 
eral statements based on such a small sairple (11) would be of dubious 
validity. There forc we separated tliis group from our general discussion, 
and are reporting only the quantitative data from the questioniaaires of 
parents of students vrfio entered S.E.E. in the fall of 1972. These data 
are reported separately for mothers (N'39) and fathers (N=18) . Vfe mist 
also caution the reader about the data on the father responses because of 
the small sanplc. 



* TV/o qusstiopnaires were sent for each student so that mothers and fathers 
could' respond separately if they wished. Ten pairs of parents of first year 
students sxid three pairs of second year parents took up tins option. 
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Initial Feelings toward Offspring's Applicat ion to S.E.E. 



The attitudes and feelings ejcpressed by parents regarding their 
offspring's decision to apply to S.E.E. ranged from enthusiastic support 
to active opposition. The distribution of responses is suimiarized in 
Table 7.1 A substantial majority - 72 percent of mothers and 56 per- 
cent of fatliers who responded -- indicated enthusiastic or qualified 
support for the decision. Only a minority -- 9 percent of motliers and 
28 percent of fathers -- expressed disapproval or active opposition. 
Qi the whole, motliers appeared to be more positive in their initial 
attitudes while fathers tended to be more negative. 

However, ^vlien one surveys tlie reasons given in relation to this 
question, a varied and conpiex pattern energes. Parents who supported 
their offspring's decision to apply to S.H.E. apparently did so for a 
variety of very different reasons, soma of which bear little relation 
to S.E.E. 's philosophy. Some parents viewed S.E.E. as the only alter- 
native to dropping out of school. Others saw it as a way out of an 
unhappy match between their offspring and the schools they had been 
attending prior to S.E.E. Still others were critical of conventional 
schools and curricula in general. 

A minority of parents expressed enthusiasm for S.E.E. itself — 
its philosophy, program, teachers, social environirent , etc. These in 
turn were divided be ween expressions of support for the concept of edu 
cation that S.E.E. represents and a belief that S.E.E. would be a parti 
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cularly appropriate learning environinent for their ov.ti offspring. The 
variety of reasons for sujiporting applications to S.E.E. are partially 
illustrated by the following exceipts from the parent questionnaires: 



". . .There was no way he was going to take Grade 13 but^ 
then he heard about S.E.E. and the concept appealed to him." 

"Our son was not particularly happy at the school he 
was attending. He was bored and did not attend classes regu- 
larly V;e did not know too mucli about S.E.E., but thought 
the cliange in schooling could be an iiiprovenient." 

"IVc felt that the structured school system was stifling, 
and the rigidity of the curriculum did not encourage learn- 
ing." 

"^f)' son has always functioned badly in a rigid, author- 
itarian school. His levsl of achievement seeired to rise in 
direct proportion to the amount of freedom a particular school 
or teadier afforded him." 

\SQ supported liis decision because he was very unhappy 

at and would probably have dropped out m due 

course.... Our misgivings* stermed mainly from a lack of knai- 
ledge about the S.E.E. system." 

"I Iieard f-5r. Sauro speak on the S.E.E. school and was 
approving of the philosophy; I had seen the first year's 
candidates at the Education Centre... and thought them col- 
lectively to be an interesting and intelligent crowd; ny 
son was unliappy, dissatisfied and critical of the ... 
scJiool he attended; any ciiange would have been a good cliange 

for him, and S.E.E. appeared to be an ideal one I was 

worried he might drop out." 

"I was sure that this kind of school was suited to our 
daughter -- sn^all classes, better teacher-student relation- 
ships, more self -discipline would make learning a joy.... I 
nyself went to a similar school..." 

"I believed that my son had the personal qualities to 
make S.E.E. a good risk. He is relatively independent in 
his views and judgements and, while not a "student" m tne 
academic sense, is keenly interested in learning. .. .He was 
keenly interested in trying out the scliooi and I had faith 
in hjs being able to survive it -- probably to his ultimate 
benefit -- oven if it wasn't what he exi;ccted. Also I believe 
in tlic basic concept of involvement and responsibility that 
I believe is inherent in the philosapy of S.E.E.... My son s 
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mother was not as supportive as I . She is nxjxe traditional 
in her outlook. ..." 



In soire cases parcnts disagreed with each otlier over their off- 
spring's decision to apply to S.E.E. Separate questionnaires were re- 
tained by both parents of ten students. In three cases, tlie mother 
aid father ^vere at opposite poles. The last comnent above illustrates 
the kind of differences in educational philosophy that may exist be- 
tween parents. 

The overwhelming majority of parents of students ;viio entered S.E.E. 
in the fall of 1972 expressed some reservations about their offspring's 
decision to go to S.E.E. Some admitted that they knew little or nothing 
about tlie sdiool and how it operated and were therefore wary of the 
diange. Others expressed concern tliat a son or daughter who was doing 
well in regular school might have difficulty adjusting to the personal 
freedom at S.E.E., and might thereby jeopardize his or her educational 
future. SoiTC illustriative comments are given below: 



"I feel the teen maturing period requires some disci- 
pline and direction. In later years one seldom has a choice 
to do as one cliooses." 

"She was uncomfortable and unsatisfied l^dth her scliool, 
but it seened to n» that S.E.E. did not inspire students to 
work." 

"I wondered if Year Five was tlie tiire to make a change 
wlien so md\ depends on the quality of work and choice of 
subjects." 

"I felt that he might not be mature enough to handle 
the program.... nic program gives too much free time for stu- 
dents at this age...." 

£9 
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'n\'c felt she may get careless about doing her school^^ 
work without s'^^crvision and no actual deadlines to meet. 

••She was doLng ^'^ry ^<cll at the scliool she "as at, and 
we felt... it was bitter not to change as she might not like 
it as mucli as she thought at S.E.E. Has'ever, she felt very 
stronply about her decision and we agreed with her reasm- 
ing and knew she was really Cc^ablc of doing whatever she 
really decided on. . . ." 

"As an alternative form of education I could see S.E.E. 
necting the needs of some students - mature f^^cnts who 
could Iccept respaisibility. My o^.,^ philosophy of education 
is similar to that of the school. M>' only misgiving was 
whether or not my daughter could accept responsibility for 
her work and organize herself to acliieve her goals. 

"I felt that she would be unable to discipline herself 
to work in an unrx^giin3nted scliool. I felt she would per- 
haps not want to apply herself to working on her own as she 
had been spoonfed her knowledge to this point. 

Parents who expressed disapproval of, or actively opposed their 
daugiiter or son's application to S.E.E., either disagreed with the 
S.E.E. philosophy or felt that their offspring vs-eren't capable of oper- 
ating effectively in a relatively unsupervised, non-directive environ- 
nfint, or both. In many cases, their misgivings ^^-ere similar to those 
expressed by supportive parents, but in a more negative way as the com- 
ments below indicate: 



"He needs sonfione at his back pushing and demanding that 
things be done. This school lea'^s the student Vretty mdi 
on his om. It might be good for sone children, but not for 
all...." 

"He was not a responsible student. I felt that if he 
didn't have to go to scliool at all, that's exactly what he d 
do, not go." 

"I felt and still feel that the students are not taught 
that 'life is not a hml of clierrics.' Ife have to do things 
we don't like and are not intcre-.tcd in.... 
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•'From what I was told about S.E.E. the students were 
left too much on their asTi. Without a little pressure from 
teachers, students don't try too hard." 

wanted her to continue her education at the sd:ool 
she started with all her cliurriS . . • . I knew the school she had 
attended had a good reputation..., but I knew little of the 
other. I didn't believe in her being left on her o\vn as 
much with less suj^cnlsion and guidaiice... " 

''(1) I was not enclianted witli the philosophy of the 
school; (2) I did not feel tliat he could operate to his 
benefit in tliat kind of environnient." 

'1 felt she needed soire more school structure stronger 
tlian S.E.E. but a bit different from regular scliools." 

'1 believe my daughter chose S,E.E. mainly because she 
did not wish to go to school and felt that S.E.E. would be 
micli less demanding than regular secondary scliool and there- 
fore the lesser of two evils." 



A common theme runs tlirough the comments of many parents who express- 
ed serious misgivings about the appropriateness of S.E.E. for their off- 
spring lack of confidence in their ability (and in some cases moti- 
vation) to work without supervision and prodding, to manage their own 
time and to choose wisely, and generally to as5ume more responsibility 
for their am lives and education than they had been given prior to S.E.E. 
By way of cmtrast, many enthusiastic parents and even some wtio eijqjressed 
nusgivings expressed a fundamental confidence in their offspring's 
capabilities and judgement. Some possible inplications of parental sup- 
port or non-sipport for student performance and adjustment to S,E.E. are 
discussed at the conclusion of this chapter. 



Qianges in Attitudes 



If initial parental attitudes toward S.E.E. were largely based on 
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precoaceptions of what S.E.E. was about and what a "good" education should 
be, attitudes expressed toward the end of the year reflected to some ex- 
tent both the operating realities of the scliool and parents' perceptions 
of what their offspring were doing or not doing in relation to the S.E.E. 
program. Wien asked if their attitudes tavard S.E.E. had clianged over 
the year, 36 percent of mothers (N=39) and 22 percent of fathers (N=18) 
reported that they felt more positive than they had at first; only 10 
percent of mothers and 22 percent of fathers said they felt more nega- 
tive; half of the responding pai-ents reported little or no cliange in their 
attitudes. The absence of any significant reported attitude clianges on 
the part of half of the parents who responded to our questionnaire sug- 
gests that, in many cases, first year S^E.E. students lived to (or 
down to), their parents' expectations of them. 

The most frequently cited reasons for positive attitude changes were 
academic adiieveiifint , more positive attitudes tabard school and education, 
evidence of 7Jicreased maturity and self -discipline, and broadening of 
interests. Major reasons for negative changes were disappointment \dth 
academic performance and perceived failure to cope effectively with the 
non-directive S.E.E. environment, 'flie range of feelings and perceptions 
about these changes may be partially illustrated by the following excerpts 
. from parent questionnaire responses : 

*W attitude began to cliange after Christmas, well into 
the sdiool year, when I saw has- hard she was working and how 
involved she became. Slie was also receiving iraacli nigher 
grades tlian s'ne had in the previous year. She also seemed 
to be learning more through increased reading and daily pre- 
paration than she would have in normal scliool without direct 
pressure." 
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"He feels very nuich part of the sdiool. He enjoys the 
mature wav Uiat he is treated by his elders (on aji equal 
TilT) At first I had inisgivinr.s about the n«thod of teacn- 
ifgf bit the system seems to be Korking very well for our son." 

"I think tlie staff is tT:7'ing to do a good job but I 
feel tliat most 18 year olds arc not ready 
sdiool you have, especially in>' daughter. ..Jx^tnng to 
tlieir thine is nrcat -- un to a point, out tlierc are rules 
in an socfeiiel even the unci^dlized, but we seem to have 
done away with niles, especially for young people.... 

"It has removed any doubts I had towards my fo^'s self- 
motivation. He appears to be very enthusiastic with the 
sdiool' s approadi to educatiai as conpared to a standard 
high sdiool." 

"It dianged when my daughter decided to drop some sub- 
iects just because she had 'goofed-off and fell somewhat 

TeSd^ She had no discussion with l^'^^lll.Zf"^^^^^^^ 
no atteupt was made to persuade her that all that was requirea 

was a little hard work." 

"I feel that our daughter is maturing at a much greater 
r-ite since entering S.E.E. Also, others have noted this 
SSpc aic took on a part -tine job at a nursery sdiool and 

S^c^tafay b^ing giv?n m.ore -^P-f ^^VlfvelL'^nt^af " 
in diarge (who. by the way, teaches ^^^^ 
Himlv-r College"). Her age was never questioned sie seemea 
?r?e as mturl as any of the 19 year olds, although she was 
only 17." 

"NJyr son has wasted the year in my opinion- .He shows 
lade of interest to a phenonsnal degree. No subject that 
1 bia° of isTf aiy injortance to him. (I am) ir>ore convinced 
hat the i^iurit]; oFthese students is not ^jal^ °^ P"^g 
with so-called freedom from coirpulsory study of subjects. 
Self-discipline coirics with maturity. 

"I think it is a fine irothod of education. W daughter 
h^<; broadened her outlook ^)on life in so m^y ways, biie 
tfs particSarly inpressed with her trip to Ottawa^ also the 
plays Sd other cuUural things she has been introduced to. 

"I was told this sort of system often works on a diild 
like ours. I was skeptical. I can't be any more. 
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Second Year Pai-ent Responses 



Questionnaires vero returned to us by parents of 11 second year stu- 
dents. Tlie parents of six students reported that they had been enthusi- 
astic about their offspring's retuming to S.E.E. in Year II and verD 
still positive at the end of the year. The parents of three students 
reported that they had supported their offspring's return .vith some mis- 
givings ai.d that their attitudes toward S.E.E. were still cautiously 
positive toward the end of the year. The expressed attitudes of the 
reimning two parents we.^ neutral and mldly disappi^oving respectively. 
Although the overall response of this sanple of second year parents was 
n>re positive than tl.at of the first year parents, the large nurf^er who 
did not respond makes it iir,.ossible for us to generalize with mich con- 
fidence. However, tl.e excerpts below n>i^ sbrvc to cc^vey sone of the 
flavor of second year parent perceptions of S.E.E. in Year II: 

.^ere appears to have been a general 'settling- dam' and 
application to academic effort this year. 

..^f, son is not inpressed with the fact that credits are 
Tinressarv even ^f the subject matter is not to his choice. 

him uSfto mature without beii.g pushed beyond his capabili 
ties." 

"It fnarents' attitude) hasn't changed over the past 
Sing wi « S=o^ SntexSd in the classroo. sctmg." 
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'Wiilc the structure of S.Ii.l;. would not be beneficial 
for many students, for some it is uidoubtedly a wonderful 
exDerience....Tinc will evaluate tlie students' experience at 
S.ii.E. If they persevoi-o and finish university or adjust to 
the demands of the work world, tlien the sciiool has not bann- 
ed tliem. Ho\-;ever, if they .develop an attitude tlwt they 
sliould not do anythiiu; they do not thoroughly enjoy or not 
wajit to~Hckle anythijig that do-is not con^2 easily, then the 
lack of discipline at S.E.H. will be prown injurious. I 
suggest that a follav'-ujp sup/ey be done on graduates of S.E.E. 
and conpared with students in tlic nonral sdiool pattern." 

"I understand that S.E.E. is a tenporary set-up... I 
would not like to see this sdiooi dissolved." 

"I felt she had a ^dder horizon in the S.E.E. envircn- 
nent: classes were siraller, teacliers and students had great 
rapport, and she loves it I But she took too long to conplete 
assignments without deadlines and didn't conplete Grade 12 
as a result of this." 

•Had my son not had the opportunity to attend S.E.E., 
I sincerely believe lie would have dropped out of school. 
He has worked hard and obviously been motivated. For some- 
one with as fine a mind as he obviously has, it would have 
been tragic to have been a dropout. We arj plciisod that he 
has sho\',n the maturity required to seek out resource mater- 
ial and work witiiout daily supervision....! feel tliat S.E.E. 
has been good for (our son) , as he works and achieves better 
in an unstructured setting. Certainly he has worked hard 
and willingly, without prodding from us. cnly reserva- 
tion is that he may have limited himself in acquiring sub- 
jects he will need for university admission. As he is not 
one to discuss his plans with his parents, we must ti-ust 
tliat he has decided what he will require and has made suit- 
able arranpencnts. His teacliers have obviously earned his 
respect and I feel tliat they have greatly encouraged and gone 
out of their way to help him." 



The low response rate of second year parents is disturbing, for it 
leaves us with a "silent majority" whose views and attitudes and concerns 
are unknowi to us and to the school. It may also reflect a ;vithdrawal 
of interest and concern that could pose a problem for S.E.E. in the 
future. We shall discuss some inplications of this in our conclusion 

OCT 

to this clxaptcr. -^-J 
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P arental Involvcnicnt with S«E*E* 

Tlie concept of paicntal "involvement" in education is a conplex 
one con^irising a variety of dincnsions ranging from concern for the edu- 
cational progress of one's offspring to active participation in program 
developirent and imiJlemcntation.* Clearly there is little parent partici- 
pation in S.E.E.'s programs. Involvement of parents at this level has 
not been a high priority objective even tliough it was noted in tlie origi- 
nal statement of S.E.E.'s philosophy. Havewr, the respoiases of first 
year parents to our questionnaire indicate a fairly high level of "involve - 
msnt" at tlae interest level. We asked parents to indicate how frequently 
they had interacted with their offspring about academic work or educa- 
tional plans. 'The responses, sunmarized m Table 7.2 , tend to confinn 
our general iiipression that school assignmv^nts and projects, marks and 
academic progress and future educational plans are the primary concerns 
of parents. 

It seems clear that most parents place a higli priority on academic 
achieveirent aiad therefore judge S.E.E. in terms of how well or poorly 
their offspring do in this area. Personal happiness, broadening of inter- 
ests and other non-academic benefits are valued, but largely in terms of 
their contribution to academic performance. School is still a place to 
do academic work and earn diploma cr*idits. 



* See Roger I. Simon, " Th-? Developme ntal Stnicture of C itizen Involveme nt, 
197\ (mimeo) , for a detaTT3J"analysis ot tnis concept. Available^rom Alter- 
native Learning Environments Project. 
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We found (with few exceptions) little evidence that parental attitudes 
toward S.E.E. had been shaped or inflienccd by first hand contacts with 
the school and its staff. Forty percent of the mothers in our sanple 
reported that they had never visited the scliool; 38 percent more said 
they had only been tliere once or twice over the course of the year. The 
percentages for our father sample were similar (39 percent and 33 percent 
respectively) . 



The comments of a number of parents who were displeased with their 
offspring's academic performance at S.E.E. indicated that they wanted 
tlie staff to take a more active guidance/prodding role, to establish 
deadlines for conpletion of required assignments and to enforce those 
deadlines. Tlie following excerpts illustrate this concern: 



"I woxdd like to see a parent -teacher association. If 
tlie re is one, I would certainly like to hear about it. I 
would also like to see a progress report on the student. Also 
an open house to parents witli an opportunity to discuss the 
progress of the student would certainly alleviate any mis- 
givings opA answer mxiny questions." 

"A reasonably frequent student -teacher conference should 
be required at wliicli tiira assessing of the student's input 
would be possible, discussion and counselling and, if need 
be» limits set. I also feel that, e\'en though my daughter 
is 18, as her parent and support, I am entitled to knwv of 
her progress." 

"I felt that a little more direction could have been 
given the younger (say, Grade 11) students entering the 
scliool. Tliese youngsters don't have clearly defined goals 
and aren't quite ready to handle the responsibility of so 
mucli freedom." 



Other parents expressed a desire for some kind of regular reporting 
system regarding tlieir offspring's academic progress so that appropriate 
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action might be tal:en before the end of the school year. As one parent 
put it: "I still like the idea of siidi a scliool, although m/ son doesn't 
benefit from such a system. I feel S.E.E. should have been aware of 
this and possibly suggested that he be transferred." 



A Problem 



Several first >'ear parents indicated in their coimnents that they 
felt uni-nfomed about what was going on at S.E.E. , what the school's 
program was trying to do and what their a.ti offspring were doing in 
relation to that program. Lacking a perspective for interpreting the 
school and their offspring's newly acquired routines - e.g. sleeping 
in, working at home, travelling they expressed feelings of anxiety 
and,so:r.etin«s, mistnist. Sor^ expressed directly a desire for .we 
regular contact with the school; others said they would have liked the 
school staff to assuir^ a more directing, si^Dexvisory stance tc-vard 
their offspring (a "solution" we feel tliat would be unacceptable to most 
students and staff). 

Several other first year parents seemed to be more aware of what 
S.E.E. v^s about and what their sons and daughters were doing and why. 
Parthei-more, they expressed a basic confidence in their offspring and 
in the ultimate value of the S.E.E. experience, even taking its short- 
comings into account. Although we h^m not yet analyzed data on the 
relationship between parental attitudes and student adjustment and 
performance, it seem^ reasonable to at least hypothesize that such a 
leiationship exists ar.d is mutually reinforcing. Tliat is, if a student 
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knows or senses that his/her parents disapprove of S.E.E. or lack con- 
fidence in his/her ability to function effectively in that environment, 
that student may not communicate with the parents about the school 
and his/her experiences \dtli it. Tlie parents, not receiving much feed- 
back (positive or negative) from their offspring, may interpret this 
non-communication as e^'/idence that nothing much is happening at S.E.E. 
or that the student may be hiding bad news. Tlie student, in turn, may 
feel less and less supported in her/his efforts to assume greater res- 
ponsibility for her/his om learning at S.E.E.. The result, we suspect, 
may be increased difficulty of adjustment to S.E.E. for the student, and 
a groMdng feeling of alienation or suspicion about S.E.E. on the part 
of the parent. 

At this point , the fact that the parents of over two-thirds of the 
second year students refused to respond to our questionnaire, in spite 
of follow-up letters and telephone calls, takes on special significance. 
Tlieir refusal may represent an indirect response to the fact that parents 
by and large have no role at S.E.E. and may signify a feeling of aliena- 
tion. Certainly if they liad felt that their views wuld have some impact, 
more might have responded, especially since they were told that the infor- 
mation we sought would ultimately find its ^y to the trustees and central 
administrative staff. 

In our view, a decline in parental support could present problems 
for S.E.E. or for students attending the school. Clearly, if S.E.E. is 
trying to create an educational environment and set of learning experi- 
ences that are quite different from ^^lat most parents are familiar and 
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comfortable with, its efforts v.ill not bo enhanced if parents are coimu- 
nicatinR their anxieties and/or disapproval to their offspring at S.K.B.. 
Like it or not, the parents probably do exert an indirect influence on 
the development of S.E.E., even if it is manifested by apparent apathy. 

This poses a difficult dilemma for the school. On one hand, to give 
parents a more direct voice in determining policies ^dthin the school 
would constitute an undesirable, and possibly unwarranted, intrusion of 
parental authority which could imdermine all efforts to induce students 
to assume more responsibility for their o^m education and for regulating 
the daily affairs of the school. On the other hand, if efforts to "keep 
parents informed" led to a system of fonnal reporting on academic progress, 
this could Place intolerable restrictions on the programs and an unde- 
sirable emphasis on evaluation. It ^vould also, in our view, tend to under- 
mine the princinle of individual resnonsibility which is at the core of 
S.E.E.'s philosophy. 

To alleviate the problem v/ithout invoking the undesirable consequences 
noted above poses a challenge to the staff aitd students of S.E.E.. Perhaps 
tliose interested, parents included, might wish to get together in an effort 
to devise a strategy or strategies for "educating" parents about S.E.E. and 
enhancing parental "involvement" and commitment to its mission. In the con- 
cluding chapter of this report, we mil return to this theme and offer a few 
suggestions , 
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Chaptev VIII 

The S.r..E; Cohorts: Patterns of Acbntation and Mienation 

The lottery system of selecting students for S.E.E. afforded us 
the opportunity of collecting coinparative data on a random sample of 
students \!\\o applied to S.E.E. but, due to the luck of the draw, were 
not admitted. ITiere were 64 students v^io applied for admission to S.E.E. 
for the 1971-72 (Year I) academic year but were not drawn. We decided 
to track down as many of the 64 as we could and to select a sample to 
interview for" our study. 

In late spring, 1973, we approached the schools where these students 
had been enrolled in order to ascertain their current status. We found 
that 22 were still in school, 10 had graduated, 4 had left prior to re- 
ceiving a secondary school graduating diploma, 12 had started grade 13 
and left prior to completion, and 16 had moved or were otherwise untrace- 
able. Tluis, 16 of the 48 students (33%) about whom we liad accurate in- 
formation had left scliool prior to completion of their diploma asDirations. 
This percentage in itself suggests the value of pi-oviding options for 
students who are either unable or un'.d.lling to cope with the demands of 
a conventional school environment.* 



* IVc do not wish to imply that school is alwys the best place for students 
seeking an alternative.' At times, travel or work may be the best "learning 
em/iroment" for a young person. 
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As noted in Chapter II. a sainnle of 12 of the cohorts remaining 
in school were interviewed and asked to complete a questionnaire com- 
parable to that used at S.E.E.. In addition, eight of the 16 students 
vlio had left school were located and agreed to be intei-viewed for the study. 

It is assumed in this cliapter that the students who applied to S.E.E. 
were at the time dissatisfied with their schools and were looking for 
something "better", or at least different. We shall present data obtained 
from two groups of cohorts - those still enrolled in school as of May, 1973 
and those who had left school prior to completion of their diploma aspira- 
tions. Expressed in these data are contrasting patterns of adaptation to 
and alienation from their schools and the demands of formal education. 

S.E.E. Cohorts Wio Remained In School 

Table 8.1 presents mark averages for both students who stayed in 
school and those who left. There are a few points about these marks which 
should be noted. First, there is a general trend for students to do less 
well in r.aths and sciences than in other subject areas. This is consis- 
tent with our other data in Chapter W which suggest that S.E.E. h.as at- 
tracted few students who are strong in math and science. It is also clear 
that students who left school were doing worse academically than those who 
remained, although very few were actually failing their courses. Finally 
it should be pointed out that several students who remained in school 
wore attaining average marks of 80% or better. In fact the number of stu- 
dents with averages of 801 or better increased over the three year period 
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for whidi v;e obtained mark data. Thus, most students i^ho stayed in 
school performed veil academically except in the areas of maths and 
sciences. If satisfactory marks are an index of successful adaptation 
to a school environment, then the S.F..P.. applicants who remained in 
regular high schools, seemed reasonably well-adjusted to their schools. 

Data vMch point to an interesting comnarison between second year 
S.E.E. students and their coliorts in otlier high schools are presented in 
Table 8.2. Both groups of students were asked to compare their interests 
and abilities regarding various aspects of course work in 1972-73 with 
that of the previous year. It must be remembered in interpreting these 
data that the reported increases are a student's coinparison of himself 
Anth the year before. It reflects j.n what areas he feels himself gain- 
ing in ability or interest. 

It Avas found that more S.E.E. students thar: cohorts reported: 
greater ability to set goals for themselves (761 vs. 58'.); greater ability 
to organize one's own time (60% vs. 17%); greater ability to meet dead- 
lines (44% vs. 17-^); md an increase in the overall quality of their work 
(72?^ vs. 42?o). However, more cohorts than S.E.E. students reported a 
greater ability to communicate ideas (83?o vs. 60^) and an increase in the 
ainount of reading being done (S>2% vs. 60%), but said they were less interested 
in coin-se work (33% vs. 12%) and less able to organize their om time 
(33% vs. 12%). 
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All of the cohorts wc interviewed were on tlic waiting list for 
sS.E.E. in Year I and some had been subsequently invited to enter S.E.E. 
or could have applied to S.E.E. a^ain in Year II. Ke asked them why 
they had chcmr.ed their minds about attending S.E.E.. Below are some of 
their renlies: 



••I didn't think it was a {^ood idea to transfer after 
Grade 11 and go tliere for only Grade 12." ^ 

"I didn't reapply because Grade 13 was too important. ..and 
I heard Grade 13 was hard... (but) it might be harder at S.E.E.,^^ 
and I was afraid I might lose credits and not go to university. 

"They phoned me in October, but I was getting so deep 
into school', I couldn't leave." 

"I becran to have doubts about how I'd fit in. They all 
seered to be one type of person, that's unfair I know... but it 
seemed kind of scaH'.-.a lot of people said they'd have dropped 
out if it were not for S.E.E.. Tlwy were so put off by it all... 
I'm not like that... I v.-ouldn't leave." 

"I didn't hear any announcements...! was doing well and 
didn't feel any particular need to apply again." 

"I thouaht of it... but I became re-adiusted to high school 
and the academic habit... I became firmly entrenched in my career 
and it didn't matter any m.ore. I really think I'm leamrng more 
here because I'm pashed more." 

"I now question the relevancy of that kind of system... _ 
People who have attended say they're having a great time - studying 
things like Sanskrit. . .but what are you going to do vath hansKrit . . . 
you've got to be realistic and have a background you can fail back 



on." 



"It's too far dom on the Lake shore ... I thought it'd^be too 
much of a hassle and I might as well stick it out here..." 

"Because I was committed to produce a play for Collegiate 
next year." 
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Tl\esc contiucnts, together with tlic recorded course marks and self 
reports on achievement would seem to indicate that these students had 
decided to adapt to a re.crular high school enviroament and make the best 
of it. 



There is liowever, another side to this profile of the student who 
has adjusted to his situation and is doing well academically. W\at came 
through in the majority of interviews with these students was a fair 
degree of cynicism ahout school and fonr.al education. For example, stu- 
dents were asked wlicther their attitudes regarding what they wanted 
from higli school had changed. Mere are samples of their replies: 



"I though.t school was for loaraing - J was interested in 
even'thing. .?nver>'oue used to arrrae with me... (and say) 'you're 
only' here""'to "et vour diioloma so you can got a job '...Now I've 
turned to tlieir argument...! don't think I'd be here except to 
get my diploma." 

"?-iy whole purnoso in being here is to get an education. 
That was the reason I came here in the first place. T don't 
think I've learned very much. I go to classes and every year 
I go UP a level and change subjects. . .but I don't think over 
the year tliat I have accumulated much knov/ledge." 

"'I used to want an education as an end in itself... now I 
see school as a goal for university entrance where I'll be able 
to specialize." 

"I've come to the realization that unfortunately there's 
no place to zo, nothing to be had if you don't have an education... 
Take (getting) a job... No matter how smarc you are people still 
wajit to sec that piece of paper ... i'.hen I started hiqh sciiool I 
didn't realize this. I thought I could get away with my ov.-n a- 
bility, but unfortunately...! can't... 
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Not everyone exi^ressed sucla credit-and-di-oloma oriented attitudes* 



'1 came interested in marks... now I realize there's more 
to it than that, its learning that's important. 

"I find tliat T am no longer dependent on nutting the 
responsibility in getting information from a teacher. I 
have to find it on my o\<n. I am more willing to do things on my 
ouTi. I think I place a higher value on education tlmn I used 
to, and I don't go alonn with the crowd that university is no 
good. I disagree v/ith tliat." 



\\l\en v;e asked students if they had clianged personally over the past 
tv;o years, the responses of some students sufyjjested that their adaptation 
v;as less positive than their marks would indicate. For example: 



"lip till grade 13 I really enioyed school; Tm now beginning 
to see come of its absurdities. . .certain courses, niles, etc. ,.. 
we just had a "areat liberalizing** measure - enlarged and legalized 
smoldnd areas. . .Students are treated as little kids... and they'll 
be little kids if treated that way... 

"I've become more bitter. . .There's something about this school, 
the teachers and their ways of teaching. Going to classes is 
boring. . .It's so regulated here, so strict. . .Tney say there's a 
vide ranc;e of courses but they're of minimal interest. Marks come 
off if you skip classes in Grade 13. If you're working on something 
else, into something else, it's too bad. 

"I was more involved with people last year. , .Drama is the only 
thing that keeps me here, to tell the truth... I like to act." 



It is interesting to compare the events these students cited as "most 
frustrating" for them uith those mentioned by S.E.E. students (see Chapter IV). 
The comments bnlow illustrate a totally different spectrum oF concerns: 
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'The school's policies about holdinfj hands. You're not allowed 
to touch ajivone in the lialls. K you do, you r.et hauled dowi into 
the office.' 'Ilic tine T (lot called dovm for that, T was told T wasn t 
a ladv....I obiect to nebnle calling, me a trann. Tins was imnlied 
by th'c vice-nrincinal." VI- have our ovm Conmittee of Concern made 
up of staff and students. V.'o v;ent to them with our nroblcm but the 
vice-principal still smwortcd the policy and nothing could be done. 

"Hassles with Tieonle - There's a 10?o cut rule regarding class 
attendance...! missed 50% of my classes last term, so they are going 
to make me work my finals instead of being exenmted from them. . . 
and my marks are all good enough." 

"Last year, I had a history teacher, a verv dictatorial type. 
He wouldn't chaiWe for anything. I had a hio fiqht with him about 
doing other work in class... He is a real forceful tj-nc: he tries 
to scare eveivbodv; enioys neonle being scared. I had a big taiK 
with the nrincipai about him. The principal said, He was a res- 
pected teacher in this school.' There is absolutely no room for 
change. He wouldn't budge." 

"Math - can't get the hang of it, especially trig.^ and geometry 
- had a tu-or last year - this year I'm failing again." 

"School is pretty artificial and unrealistic. . .On'; of the 
teadiers here is involved vnth Student Council - The btudeiit CoiuKil 
is pretty fumw anway but he controls it with andiron nand...I ran 
for election and lost' and I'm kind of glad I uid." 

"Grade 13 generally does not offer me anything different from 
the past four y'cars - I've been developing myself in working new 
ways... They manufacture you out with an honours grade 13 diploma... 
hacking it' thru." 

"School itself. ..iust conting...my mother phoned up the school 
and com.plained I was not comuni'cating at home about my marks... 
Then I was called to the guidance office." 

"I felt I was really working hard... on things important to me. 
Teachers didn't realize all the things I was trying to accomplish. 
Naturally a teacher is most s%'mnathetic towards his subi ect . . . he 
sometimes tl'.inks its the only one. They see me as an honours stu- ^ 
dent and have certain expectations of me because of my marks. Ihere 
a rap between wliat I'm working out personally for myself, am what 
they know about students. . .Everything goes by rules and standards, 
you can't go and ask for exemptions and exceptions m your case... 
you have to fit into the system. 
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Students \\ho Left Scliool 



As indicated earlier, we were able to obtain the cooperation of 8 
of the 16 vS.I-.E. cohorts who left school prior to conrpletinp. their dip- 
loma aspirations. Pive started grade 13 but did not finish the year; two 
conmleted the grade 13 year but didn't earn enough S.S.H.D. diploma credits 
and decided not to return; one failed to receive the necessary S.S.G.D. 
credits in grade 12, left and subsequently made up the credits in sum- 
mer school. 



Although most of these students said they enjoyed certain courses 
(predominately in Hnnlish/Communications and Social Studies), the majority 
of their school experiences seemed fraught with the frustrations and ten- 
sions that rapidly extinguish positive feelings toward formal education. 
W^en asked about their "most frustrating experience", they talked mainly 
of unreasonable rules and standards, boredom, and irrelevance: 



"I think my teachers were the worst. Oh I know, at that time 
they were talking of having different courses incorporated in your 
studies, not necessarily credit courses; sociology, psychology 
and things, and I know they were talking aljout it, but nothing 
happened. So T went in one day, and talked to the vice -principal: 
he was really cool. But he said that they had a meeting with all 
the teachers, there were ciuite a few teachers, and only 2 teachers 
said that they would teach the course, the rest said to forget it. 
]fidt can you do, the kids ^vould have gone for it, hut not the teachers. 

"I found the attitudes of the teachers really, really frustra- 
ting. In Grade 13, I got teachers \sho were very old men who did 
not want to chance the" educational . svstem progressively. Tl\ey want- 
ed to keen it the way it was 20 vears aeo. I didn't feel T was treat- 
ed as a person. I was iust a little kid. They didn't have any feel- 
ires towards kids. This was their job - attitude. "I'll knock some 
facts into you. That's it...'niere were some good teachers there, but 
I didn't get them." 
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"I think I was being so burdened with the trivia of meeting 
credits and renuirenents'^set by the Board of Tducation that I 
didn't have the tip.e or inclination to exnlorc the things that 
I felt v.'ould lead me to tlic thinqs I really ranted to do m my ^ 
life... For cxaim^le, vhcn I was in Grade U I had to take economics 
jiist to fill in a credit." 

••All tl:ese things voiild h.avc been fine. But rather than 
001 na fon-.-ard, vou seemed to snend so much time on noints that 
Keren •t required. Tlie things I felt I could really get into 
were skiinmed over. ! found tliis consistently v.'ith a lot of the 
subjects. Tlic teacher liad to do this to cover a certain amount 
of material to m.eet tlie credit requirements." 



V-hen we asked tliese students why they had decided to leave school 
before achieving their diplomas they talked about pressures from teachers, 
inflexible rules and regulations, and their own psychological reactions 
to the total school environment. It shouM be stressed that the decision 
to leave school is not an easy one esnecially if you believe that it will 
affect your entire life. Ve shall attempt to convey some of the feelings 
of alienation and pain which these students exoerienced in school through 
their oisTi words: 



"You had a feeline that in Grade 13, you mic:ht get treated 
l3ke an adult, not a child. The first week was so horrible. Vfe 
had (a teacher) v;lio spent all period wondering where so and so 
in seat Mo. 4 was... and why did you change your seat? Ho'd get 
all upset. Massive seating plans. It was ridiculous. I knew 
before I got into 13, it would be a waste. I woke up one day and 
decided not to go to school." 

•Wy decision to drop out of high school built up over a 
long time even when I was in Grade 10. I was very dissatisfied 
with school. It was a tem.ntation to drop out of school. But 
then I realized I had to go along with the svstem somehow. You 
can't make your world completely. Grade 10 and 11 T sweated 
through, but Grade 12 was really my fighting vear. I was on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown, or committing mass mirder or some- 
thing. I got throus'h tfie first term of Grade 13, and I went to 
the first exams . That was what really killed me , because then 
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everythinn was just playing the game. I realized that I was 
really ieaniina nothing. . 

"I became involved ^dth neonle who were running (a North 
York r)rivate free school). I started attending classes. I 
had four classes uer week goinp through all of AuRust. They 
were so incrediblv much better. There was so much less pres- 
sure. T Voiew what was waiti'jig for me in the fall. I couldn't 
face the th.ought of tnlng to slug it out... the second week 
after school started l' tried to get on an independent study 
timetable... Tliey wouldn't let me do this." 



And finally: 



"...I felt oppressed in a lot of ways. One day I waited 
till the end of class. I saw a gii-1 friend who also felt frus- 
trated and we both decided to auit . I was doing well in Grade 
13 before I quit - in the 70 's and 80' s." 



Jpmlicaticns 

V-liat can we learn about S.E.E. from the data on the cohort sample? 
First, we must recognize the limitations on comparing students at S.E.E. 
with students in conventional high schools. Neither academic records nor 
subjective reports by students about specifics of their work are directly 
coimiarable. For examnle, if one student achieves an 8P?5 mark average at 
S.E.E. and another achieves the same average in another high school, are 
they actually achie^/ing at the same level? Furthermore, the major dif- 
ferences between S.E.E. and irost conventional high. schools in areas of 
program structure, student part ici nation in decision making, and independent 
study make comnarisons on any sort of standard criteria very difficult, if 
not impossible. 1.10 
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Miat v.'c do gain from the data in this chapter is another perspec- 
tive on S.E.E. through the contrasting experiences of students whose 
concerns were similar to tlwse attending S.E.E. . We thinlc their com- 
ments speak for themselves and support out conviction that S.E.E. pro- 
vides a truly different and meaningful school envirorcnent and experience 
for a number of students in Etobicoke. 
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Omnter IX 
RecoTumendat ions 



Our two year study of S.E.E. has attempted to provide sorne basic, 
descriptive information about the activities, problems and prospects of 
a developing setting. In our opinion, S.E.E. continues to rep:.sent an 
exciting development within the Etobicoke educational system. There is 
substantial evidence that the sd.ool has maintained its support from rr^st stu- 
dents and parents, and that it continues to fill a need within the Per- 
ough. Furthennore, it is clear to us that S.E.E. provides a learning en- 
vironment that both students and teachers view as a valuable and viable 
alternative to existing secondary schools in the system. 

Evidence does exist, ho^.ever, that there are problems and conflicts 
at the school which have yet to be addressed and resolved. Such problems 
are natural for any new educational experi^nent and should not be viewed 
as sigi^s of failure, but rather as challenges for the future. In our judg- 
„,ent, nirr^j^n- '^-^^^ ^^^^ deserves continued financial sm ^nort. 

In concluding this report we feel a responsibility to the school, 
the administration and trustees to share our thoughts concerning possible 
changes which might facilitate the healthy future develonment of the school. 
In thi. regard, we have framed several rccomn.endations for consideration, 
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by all wlw whare an interest in the future of this important innovation. 
It should be remembered that these recommendations are based on the first 
tKo years of S.E.B.'s existence. How relevant these comments and sugges- 
tions are for Year III and Year IV is a question for those currently at the 
school to answer. 

Kecom)nendation T; That a committee of students, teachers, an a dministrator 
and a trustee be formed to: 

(1) investigate the degree to which the different conceptions of S.E.E. 
portrayed in this report are still operative in Year III; 

(2) determine the probability of resolving these differences vithin the 
-•irrent realities at S.E.E. ; 

(3) discuss the feasibility of developing two Alternative High School pro- 
grams within the Etobicoke system, each to be a positive and valid option to 
conventional education. 

In our view it is essential that the staff of S.E.E. should come to a 
basic common understanding about the school's mission and how it may be best 
served. As we pointed out in Qiapter VI, that common understanding appeared 
to be lacking at the end of Year II. At that time the staff seemed to be 
operating out of two quite different conceptions of the school - a "mini- 
school" conception and an "educational community" conception. The details of 
these divergent views are elaborated in Giapter VT and need not be repeated 
here*. However, at this point we would like to explain briefly what we mean 
, a "basic common understanding" and why we feel it is a necessary condition 
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shou1.d the 'Hialfvay house" conception also mentioned in Chapter VI 
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for the future healthy development of S.E.E.. A basic conimon understand- 
ing meeans that the staff must agree on the answers to the following in- 
terrelated questions: 

(a) islio is S.E.E. designed to serve? Support for tlie "mini-sdiool" con- 
cept of S.E.E. seems to imply an admissions and screening policy that would 
ensure as much as possible so that students entering S.E.E. would be well- 
motivated, autonomous students capable of efficient and effective independ- 
ent study. On the other hand, the "educational community" concept seems to 
imply the retention of a basically first-come, first-served admissions po- 
licy bringing together a diversity of student abilities and motivations 
each year.* 

(b) ^Vhat is to be expected of students at S.E.E.? 

(c) ^Vhat is to be expected of teachers at S.E.E.? Tl^ese really are dif- 
ferent forms of the same question as they represent two sides of a single 
transactional process. They are also difficult questions wh.ich must be ad- 
dressed at the level of specifics rather than vague generalities. 

Current differences of opinion exist at S.E.E. in issues such as the 
foUowir.g; the role of students in evaluation; the function of general 
ycotings and how much say students should have in governing the school; what 
constitutes legitimate work for credit; and the nature of the responsibility 
of teacl^.-'rs to motivate their students. TTiese issues are sources of confusion 
and tension winch l.'eg for clarification. 



* Furthc"r..'.ore, a priority given to the ';hairvay house"concept of still v:oxM 
require still yet f^nother admissioi^^^icy. 
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Furthomorc, the opposini- conceptions of S.P.n. i»ly ^Ifforent 
priorities. T-or exarnplo, the Blnl-school concept misht place greater em- 
phasis on academe achievement than on self-develonment. BnnhasUing a 
p«,ra. for «re inde^ndent and self-confident students would also reduce 
the need for teachers to provide the co^selling and guidance services m- 
plied by the l!al6<ay house concept. 

in our vie,., aoreement on these three questions is essential if a 
co«n ..dorstanding of the mission of the school is to emerge. *y do 
„e stress this need for agreement? Cannot the school continue to develop 
and flourish vdthin the current diversity of attitudes and opinions? The 
school is certainly capable of operating ™thout resolving the issues posed 
in this report. However, failure to do so in the near future «11, in our 
opinion, place serious limtations on the .school's future development. 
Some of these limitations are outlined below. 

(1, ;ftthouLC»»«^^ 

.h. staff is in^ossible. TMs places serious limition: 

(a) A stuvlenf s ability to enwr.e in co- .mitv-based learning. Com- 
^ity-based leading requires more ti^ne and effort on the part of the stu- 
dent than do programs restricted to the school building. Tt is treasonable 
to e:q>ect a student to carry out separate projects for each subject area of 
the school in which he is taking courses. If S.E.E. wishes to support ex- 
poriential learning it must be able to grant «ltlple course credit across 
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subject areas for a single project. If teacliers cannot agree with each 
other about what kinds of ex?)eriences and evidence of leaming qualify 
for credit, then interdisciplinary projects are not feasible. 

(b) T he develonmcnt of nrot>rams wliich emphasize intcp.rated thinl^iny;. 
To our knowledge S.E.E. has always professed the goal of developing inte- 
grated thinking, recognizing that reality is not divided up into H.S.I, 
credit categories or traditional subject matter disciplines. If this goal 
is to be achieved, more projects must be encouraged which integrate inquiry 
and demonstrate the relationships air.ong technological, historical, sociolo- 
gical, asthetic and llnquistic concerns. However, for this to happen teachers 
iitust agree as to how such projects are to be carried out*; what, how much, 
and in what way help is to be given; and on what criteria is credit to be 
granted. 

(c) The extent to which students understand what is expected of them . 
As long as the teaching staff controls the granting of credits, it would 

be a mistake to think students do not want clear messages "about where they 
stand" or what is expected of them. '\'ith different teachers giving different 
messages or no clear messages at all, a certain degree of anxiety and confu- 
sion is inevitable. 



* Th.is is important even if student -initiated; if credit is to be granted 
students still are ^dse enough to make sure a teacher thbiks their nrojects 
are worthy of credit. 
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(d) The tenure of the teaching staff . There is a ^dde-spread 
phenomenon at most inr.ovative and alternative schools which has also 
been reported in the literature on alteniative programs called "teacher 
bum-out". Bum-out occurs vhen a teacher becomes physically and men- 
tally exhausted in. the process of getting a program uadei^^ay and asually 
results in his/her leaving the school. IMs is less a result of heavy 
demands on time and energy than of the emotional strain of working in 
an environment ^^ought ^dth conflicts and tension. We firmly believe 
that mutual support and collegial relations smong staff are essential 
conditions for the healthy development of any program. We are convinced 
this should be a priority for those concerned mth S.E.E.'s future. It 
is true that each teacher's work-load has kept them from interacting more 
than they might have, but there is no denying that the basic disagreements 
among the staff in Years I and II resulted in feelings of mutual isolation 
and aloneness. Wo do not know if the present staff can resolve their 
differences and develop a mutually supportive relationship. We do know 
that it is unlikely that the four of them will continue to work together 
much longer if they do not. » 

■ t.. n.o of time and space . For example, the mini-school concept emphasizes 
a high dcg-ree of individualized learning and independent study. Such a 
program requires highly individualized timetables which make it difficult 
for people to get together at a given time or place, thus limiting the 
opportunities for sharing of ex-periences, group discussions ar.d learning, 
wide participation in self-goverav.ent, school related social events and 
development of an overall "coiminity" feeling. Both individualized in- 
dependent study and school -coinnunity concepts are currently valued highly 
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at S.E.E.. However, the failure consciously to agree on one or the other 
as having high priority may result in a kind of undergroinid war of attri- 
tion in which people will opt for the line of least resistance*. Under these 
conditions neither concept is likely to develop to its full potential. 

(3) The dual conception of S.E.I:. 's mission inav place conflicting^ e:<pecta-> 
tions on teachers that way be impossible for them to meet . Some students 
have connnented to us that they desired S.E.E. to be tlie kind of school where 
it is up to the student to decide what she or he wants to get out of it, 
thus implying that there is no need to define "what S.E.E. should be'*. This 
means that teachers would have to accept students as they present themselves: 
some students might be motivated and independent scholars, keenly interested 
in a teacher's subject area; others might be interested but more dependent 
on the teacher for direction in their studies; still otlaers mir.ht be uninter- 
ested in the academic side of S.E.E. and need the time to explore other in- 
terests and relationships of personal importance. 

Such a variety of students requires a teacher ^^^.th a repertoire of 
teaching styles adaptable to a wide range of student needs. IVhile much has 
recently been vnritten about the desirability of training teachers to do just 
this**, one can rightly raise a question about the degree of energy and flexi 
bility of the human cliaracter necessary for this ideal to be achieved. 



* Caxc findings on the declining number of students who placed a high value 
on communitv-orientcd activities at the end of Year II (See Chanter V) sug- 
gest that such a conflict already exists and that the community orientation 
IS losing ground despite increased empliasis on tlie part of the teacners. 

** The Stru cture of Tea ching, Bnxe R. Jcyco and Beri Harootunian. Science 
Research /Associaces, t,nicago, 1967. 
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We have devoted much space to tliis first recommendation because of 
its obvious far-reaching imolications. However, there are other recom- 
mendations ^s'hich we think arc important for the school to consider seriously. 
Some recommendations make more or less sense depending on which conception 
of the school the reader favours and they should all be considered in this 
light. 

Recommendation t t- <;.P..r.>s admission policy should he adjusted to give, 
priority to students entering after com]-)letion o f Hradc 10. 

air two year study suggests that most students need a substantial 
period of adjustment to the personal responsibility demanded of tlicm at 
S.E.E.. As wo noted in Chapter IV, many students reported increased abilities 
in organizing their time, witing essays, reading, meeting deadlines, etc. 
over a two year period. Furthermore, if one is interested in building con- 
tinuity of government and community feeling, it is liclpful to have a majority 
of students returning each year (rather than having a majority of new students), 
Such a policy would urge students to apply with the intention of staying at 
S.E.E. for tTO or more years. Programs would need to be adjusted so that en- 
tering students could be given help in coping with significantly different de- 
mands of the schoo:i while different expectations regarding independent work 
would evolve as students skill at working on their own increased. 

The implementation of this recommendation would certainly require more 
em,'.hasis on recruiting at the Grade 10 (Year 2) level. It also requires a 
reassessment of the sdwol's current function as a holding institution of 
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last resort. for Grade 12 and 13 students who want their diplomas but can- 
not/will not function any longer in the regular high school system. 

Rccoinrr>endation III: A P^'o e ram of parent ndnrnti on sliould he undertaken by 
staff and students . 

Assuming some agreement is reached at the school about its goals and 
procedures, parents should be given an opportunity to learn as much about 
the program and its rationale as T^ossible. As discussed in Chanter VII 
many parents expressed concern about the lack of control teachers have over 
what students do or do not do. These comments indicate a lack of understand- 
ing concerning S.B.E.'s basic premise of ipdividiuil responsibility. Such a 
situation can often make it difficult for the individual student when ho 
tires to explain to his or her parents what the school is all about and why 
she/he is working at home, going off on the subway, or going out at night on 
a school project. Positive parental support for the S.E.E. concept of edu- 
cation can go a long way in helping students adjust to S.E.E. and needs to 
be actively developed. 

In this regard, a suggestion that might be usefid is to hold a series 
of meetings of small numbers of stude-.s, teachers and parents in students' 
homes to explain the program. Both parents who sunport S.E.E. as well as 
those who are more skeptical should be invited to these meetings. Tins mix- 
ture of suPDortive and skeptical ])arcnts is inroortant for it is througli in- 
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formal dialogue with other parents ^-hat confidence and understar.ding of 
a new educational idea will often develop*. 

Recommendation TV: The addition of a res ource person or ncrsons in the 
area of ns ycholo.fy and liuman dcvleopmcnt on a nart -time basis. 

The close relationships between students and tcacliers at S.E.E. has 
developed a need for additional staff ;vho arc interested specifically in 
the issues of groirth in self-awareness and intemersonal coimmications 
skills. If possible such resource personnel might be provided on a regular 
basis idthout charge against money allocated for part-time teachers. 

The encounter group led by a member of the Student and Special Services 
Branch of the Board served this purpose for a significant number of students 
during Year I. It was less effective during Year II, perhaps because new 
students who might other^dse have benefited found difficulty in joining such 
a well-established grouo. A similar program of psychological support for 
the affective life of the school should be reintroduced and made available 
to larger cross-section of the student body. 

Rccom.Tiendat1on V; Th.c Board of Education should take into accomt the un- 
usual teaching positions of the four full-time teachers and the administra- 
tive responsibilities of the school secretary and make rccom m,op(lat_ions_to 
pro vi de them v.dth eoui table compensation for couivalcnt workloads under- 
taken in conventional sccondar/ school. 



* There are of course other things that could be done in a rarcnt education 
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As we noted in Chapter VI tlio scope of responsibilities and con- 
sequently the demands on the time and energies of the four full-time 
teachers at S.E.E. go far beyond wluit is normally expected of a regular 
teacher in a conventional high school. First, each teacher functions as • 
a department head in tcms of scheduling classes, ordering materials and 
supplies, and coordinating and supervising the efforts of part-time re- 
source teachers in his subject area. Second, since the school has no 
principal, each teacher assusnes a share of the administrative responsibilities 
for the school. The school secretary, in particular, functions essentially 
as an administrative assistant without rank. TMrd, as the school does not 
have guidance and counselling personnel assigned to it, the teachers perform 
these functions as well, to the best of their ability. Here again, the 
ochool secretary (the only full-time female staff member) plays a major role 
as an advisor and "house mother" to mny studaits at S.E.E. . 

Certainly, these conditions need not apply in every alternative school, 
but are a natural consequence of S.E.E. 's cooperative structure. The 
reader will note that we are not advocating a change in that structui'e. 
Father, ve wish to see more support provided for the staff and students with- 
in It. It is in this spirit that we are recommending consideration of spe- 
cial compensatory measures. We feel strongly that tlie staff should not be 
inadvertently penalized for their commitments to S.E.E. through fewer op- 
portunities for advancement than might ordinarily accrue to them in the re- 
pular system. 
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Recomendation VT: Future evaluations of S.E.E.'s de velop ment sh ould 
be carried out by the school itself. 

In such efforts, the school would be required to demonstrate: (1) how 
it vas providing an alternative to existino; Borough schools; (2) that it 
was maintaining sitpport from students and parents,, and (3) that it was 
capable of identifying and resolving its om problems. Such an evaluative 
procedure has the benefit of forcing the school to continue to examine it- 
self and its direction, a requirement for a healthy, developing organization. 



Conclusion 



It is hoped that these recoinmendations will be received in the spirit 
in ^vhich they are given; not as definitive judgements but as suggestions for 
the future. Over the past tw years, it lias been our pleasure to work with 
a dedicated staff and an enthusiastic group of students. In doing so, we 
have learned mush about the problems of developing alternative learning 
environments and we hope in turn that we have been of some use to those who 
have been our partners in this study. 
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tadlh: 3.2 

dat?^ on student applications and admissions for 
yeaps ii and iii 



No. of students who app3.ied 

No. of students who withdrew or were rejected 

No. who appealed 

- No. who were accepted on appeal 

- Mo. whose appeal was rejected 
No. whose names went into the lottery 
No. dra^7n 

- Grade 11 

12 
13 

No. who failed to cone in Septette 

No. who mthdra^ during Septeinber 

No. who \-jere subsequently aditdtted frcni 

waiting list 
No. of new students as of October: Total 

- Grade 11 
12 
13 



For 
Year 2 


For 
Year 3 


154 


125 


47 


26 




13 




8 




5 



107 98 * 

55 46 

20 16 T 

19 18 

16 12"^ 

11 9 
3 0 

22^ 17 

41 54 
15 16 

12 19 
14 19 
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* 1 student asked to be placed on the v;aiting list rather tian in the draw. 

T P^r Yr-,r 3- 24 anpl^od for Grade 11: 33 annlied for Grade 12 and 
T For Year --5. ^'i ^^^t^'-,-^ f^^. crade 13 and 51 wxe returning. 
13 \^;ere returning; 42 applied tor Graae xj cu.u j 

s in >tov0nber, it was decided to increase the school roster to 110. 
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TABLE 4.1 



STUDENT ESTIMATFS OF TrlEIR IbJTEREST AND ABIIjITV REKARDBr, COURSE 

TORK AT S.E.E. IN YEAR II 



Interest ajnd 7\bilitv 


GrouD 


Clvinqes CanDar'od 


ith Previnus ^oar* 




! iv 'J, U 






?; No PesnonsG 




1st Year** 


10.1 


9.R 


7.0 


^.7 


Interest in course wrk - 


2rd Year***^ 


56.0 


24.0 


12.0 


8.0 




1st Year 


44.2 


44.2 


7.0 


4.7 


Abilitv to crrr^anicate 
ideas 


2nd Year 


60.0 


32.0 


4.0 


4.0 


Relationship with 
teachers 


1st Year 


74.4 


in.6 


4.7 


2.3 


2nd Year 


44.0 


44.0 


8.0 


4.0 


Ability to set goals 
for yourself 


1st Year 


41.9 


30.2 


23.3 


4.7 


2nd Year 


76.0 


R.O 


16.0 





Ability to organize 
wur tine 


1st Year 


39.5 


34.9 


18.6 


7.0 


2nd Year 


60.0 


2R.0 


12.0 





Ability to nieet 
deadlines 


1st Year 


14.0 


39.5 


39.5 


7.0 


2nd Year 


44.0 


32.0 


16.0 


8.0 


Pincunt of readina 


let vear 


81.4 


7.0 


4.7 


7,0 


2nd Year 


60.0 


32.0 


8.0 




Ability to do re-^ 
search on soecific 
tonic;^^ 


IsL Year 


65.1 


23.3 


7.0 


4.7 


^nci year 


52.1 


36 .0 






rs:r^ — — — ^ 

Abili.ty to crronlcte 
research mpers, 
m 1 ! "h T -r^f^Kiia Drosenta* 
t^ons, etc. 


Isc vcar 


■J4T^ 


■ 14. ^) ■" 


27.9 


2.3 


2nd Year 


40.0 


44.0 


12.0 


4.0 


Overall quality of 


" ist Year 






4.7 


n.6 


?nd vear 


72.0 


16. 0 


12.0 

1 





* year I at S.E.E. for Seconrl Year Students; Previous high school for First 

Year Students. 
** (M=43) 
*** {N=25) 
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tabij: 4.2 



AC1'TVITIF5 



IX) PIOT7I0US YEAR 



fitvidcnt 
Groun 



K\vT\b(2r 




Arts 5 Crafts** 



. ror First V..r Sb^dent. the c^cariso. is with the taer sch^l: tor r^nd Year 
^^:SfJt.'^'T:<^iT.:T^^o^ or- ^mti,.., aravdnc, ..otte,.. 

sculpture, veavirq and other crafts. 
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TM?LE 4.5 

STUDENT DISSATISFACTION WITH THE QLIi^TnTy AND QUALITY OF 
TKEIR VDRK IN YFAR H 



Subject Area 


1st Year Students 
% Dissatisfied With 


2nd Year Students 
& Dissatisfied With 


yuanuLLy 




. _ . . . . 

juantiTry 




English/COcnmunications 


11.9 

42* 


12.2 

41 


12.0 

25 


8.0 

25 


Laixjuages 


28.0 

25 


8.7 

23 


12.5 

16 


0.0 

14 


Maths 


30.4 

23 


27.3 

22 


41.7 

12 


25.0 

12 


Sciences 


28.6 

28* 


21.4 

28 


25.0 

12 


10.0 

10 


Social Studies 


25.0 

40 


7.9 

38 


8.3 

24 


12,5 

24 



* Represents the number of students who responded to this item on the 
questionnaire. 
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TABIE 4.6 



DIPLCWA CREDITS EARNED DURU^ YHVR 2 (1972/73) 



NUMBER OF CREDITS 




0 


1 


2 


3 


_.. 

4 1 


5 


6 


7 or more 


1st Year 
{N=61) 


10 


12 


9 


7 


4 


5 


10 


4 


2nd Year 
{N=36) 


4 


4 


4 


3 


5 


4 


9 


3 


TOTAL 
{N=97) 


14 


16 


13 


10 


9 


9 


19 


7 



ERIC 
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TABLE 4.7 

TiCCUMUIATED DIPLCMA CREDITS AT THE END OF YEAR 11(1972/73) 



Less them 22 


1st Year Students 


2na Year Studs 


nts 


Males 
(K=32) 


Feinales 
(N=30) 


Total 
{N=62) 


Males 
{Ni=12) 


Fsnales 
(N=22) 


Total 
(N=34) 


46.9% 


20.0% 


33.9% 


16.7% 


13,6% 


14.7% 


22 - 26 


25.0% 


23.3% 


24.2% 


33.3% 


40.9% 


38.2% 


27 - 32 


18.7% 


40.0% 


29-0% 


41.7% 


22.7?, 


29.4% 


33 or nore 


9.4% 


16.7% 


12.9% 


8.3% 


22.7% 


17.6% 
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•mBLE 4.8 

DIPICMA CREDITS EARNED BY MALE mi FEMALE STUDENTS 
IN YEAR II 



Credits Earned 



1st Year Students 



Males Fenxales 
{N=30) (N=31) 



2nd Year Students 



Males Females 
(»=14) (N=:22) 



35.7% 31.8% 



35.7% 31.8% 



28.6% 36.4% 



0-2 



56.7% 45.2% 



3-5 



30.0% 22.6% 



6 or more 



13.3% 32.2% 
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TABtE 4.9 

DIPLOMA CREDITS EARNED BY MALE AND FEMALE STUDEMTS IN 
YEAR I (1971/72) and YEAR II (1972/73) 



Number of 
Credits 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Males 
(N=36) 


Fenales 
(N=52) 


Males 
(N=44) 


Females 
(N=53) 


0-2 


52.8% 


32.7% 


50.0% 


39.6% 


3-5 


22.2% 


23.1% 


31.8% 


26.4% 


6 or 
more 


25.0% 


44.2% 


18.2% 


34.0% 
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TABUS 4.10 

a'ERALL MARK AVEWGES FOR S.E.E. STUDENTS, 1971-1973* 



** 

1971-72 Average 


FIR'Jr YEAR STUDENTS 


SECOND YEAR STUDH 


TTS 


Grade 11 
{11=11) 


Grade 12 
{N=16) 


Grade 13 
(N=19) 


Total 
{N=52) 


Grade 12 
(N=ll) 


Grade 13 
(1^19) 


Total 
(N=30) 


65.5 


71.7 


69.5 


68.9 


75.6 


66.2 


69.7 


1972-73 Average 


65.8 


68.4 


72.3 


69.0 


73.7 


72.0 


72.6 



* The averages.do not include subjects nDt available for credit at S.E.E., e.g. Busir.ess, 

Physical Education, Industrial Arts and Music. 
** For first year students, marks are at previous sch:>ol; for second year students they are 
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^ (6) Participation and/or 
helping with informal 
school activities, e.g., 
sports, outircfs, social 
events, etc.. 


(5) Discussing personal pro- 
blems not related to 
course wrk. 


(4) Counsellinq about choice ' 
of courses arjd future 
plans. 


(3) Gradii"sg and evaluation 
^ procedures. 


(2) VJorking together plan- 
ning and organizing spe- 
cial events related to 
courses. 


(1) Discussions relating to 
course work. 








41.9 


16.3 


25.6 


48.8 


48.8 


81.4 


1st Yr, 

Students 


% Good 


cn ^ 
Q r:? 

W H 

m Q 

M g 

;u cn 

1 1 

H Q 

cn a 


32.0 


40.0 


48.0 


64.0 


52.0 

1 


68.0 


2rd Yr. 

Students 
N=25 


34.9 


39.5 


41.9 


37.2 


25.6 


• 

o 


1st Yr. 

Students 
N=43 


% Neutral 


44.0 


28.0 


32.0 


28.0 


20.0 

1 


24.0 


2nd Yr. 

Students 
N=25 


• 


18.6 


vo 

• 

u> 


• 


11.6 


• 

o 


1st Yr. 

Students 
N=43 


% Poor 1 


• 

o 


• 

o 


• 

o 






12.0 


• 

o 


2nd Yr. 

Students 
N=25 


11.6 


20.9 


16.3 


• 

o 


-J 
• 

o 


• 


1st Yr. 

Students 
N=43 


% Lacking 


12.0 


12.0 


00 
• 

o 




1 


12.0 

1 


• 

o 


2nd Yr. 

Students 
N=25 


• 

o 


• 


-J 
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to 
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i 




1st Yr. 

Students 
N=43 




00 
• 

o 


16.0 


143 

00 
• 

o 


00 
• 

o 


• 

o 




1 


2nd Yr. 

Students 
N=25 
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TABLE 5.7 

STUDENT \1EWS ON DECISION-M^vKING AT S.E.E. 

(I) The best v/av to make decisions about school policies is for everyone at 

a general meting to discuss the issues until atireemcnt is reached by. 
the wliole croun . 

: Undecided or 

A(Tree Disag ree . No Opinion . 

First Year Students 18.6 '18.8 32.6 

Second Year Students 12.0 68.0 20.0 

m Tiie best wav to make decisions about school policy is for everyone at a 

general meetiji^ to discuss the issues until they are clear, and then de-_ 
cide by maiority vote. 

— Undecided or 

Aeree Disagree . No Opinion 

First Year Students 53.5 14.0 5276 

Second Year Students 52.0 20.0 28.0 

(3) Decisions about school policy sliould not be made at a ^'^"cyal/^f Y^;f ^ 
a majority (over 50%) of the students-giTd staff are present at the meeting. 

Undecided or 

Agree Disagree No Opinion __ 

First Year Students 48.8 23.3 2779 

Second Year Students 44.0 32.0 24. 0 

(4) Decisions about school policy should not be made at a general meeting unless 
everyone in the school has been infonr.ed in advance (at least a week) of the 
myetins and of issues to be discussed. 

Undecided or 

Agree JDis agree No Opinion 

First Year Students 74.4 7.0 18.6 

Second Year Students 84.0 8.0 8.0 

fq^ Decisions made at a general meeting should be binding on ever)' member of 

(5) bec.sions^ade^at a^g^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

the decision .^s made. ^^^^^.^^^ 

Agree Disagree No Opinion 

First Year Students ~T5'.T~ ZOTl 23.3 
Second Year Students 64.0 12.0 24.0 

r6) \ person can onlv make decisions for himself and no group or meeting has 
the right to makb decisions that will direct or control his/lier behaviour. 

Undecided or 
Agree Disagree No Opinion 



First Year Students ~27.9' l^-"^' 
Second Year Students 16.0 64.0 20. 0 
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tablh; 7.1 

FIRST YFAR PARHTT ATTTTtDES TCT^W^ OFFSPRING'S 
APPLICATION TO S.E.E. 



SupDorted the decision witli 
ndsgivirqs 

^3o stronq feelings: it was 
his/lier decision 



Disapproved Lnat didn't \'mnt to 
interfere 



ftrqiiod aqainst the decision 



43.6 % 
5.1 % 



12.8 % 



7.7 % 



Fathers 
N-18 




27.8 h 
16.7 % 



16.7 % 



11.1 % 
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APPliN'OIX C 
Teachers' Vropjm .I^cscrintions 



ENGLISi^-oo^^^JNICATIo^;s m"ii\B ms - w .b. ixin-can 

Con mmications 

n,e Complications ai^a at S.E.E. includes the Language program 
described below and a broad range of English offerings, tet of the . 
latter arc taken by students for one or two terms for partial credit 
uith tl.c option of extending the course - perhaps through independent 
study into a full credit. 

Among the most popular of these courses are those which provide 
a forum for the kind of soul-searcliing journey into heightended self- 
understaixding upon which many S.E.E. students embark. TIE HEESE 
course and THE AKTIST AND THE IRRATIGNAL eacli conducted in the evening 
by a part-tin« teacher fall into this categot>'. MAN IN SEARQI reqvdres 
each student to engage in his o^vii search for personal identity, self- 
realization and freedom through and examination of works of fiction as 
^vell as the religious and plulosophical statements of others, iii the 
mm IN LITERATURE course, tlie aim is to examine the image of women 
in Uteratuxo though appropriate exanples of 20th century Literature. 
The girls who take this course also investigate feminist literature and 
axe asked to confront their c.^ iirage of femininity iii light of selected 
novels and short stories tliey are reading. 

Visits from Canadian poets and novelists are a frequent feature of 
life at S.E.E. Joe Rosenblatt, Tim Inkster, Ted Plnntos, Stephanie Vynch., 
Eli Mandel, Milton Acotn, Earie Bimey, Roger Kuin and Gerald Lanpert have 
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boon -dUins to road ml discms their work with «««bor5 of the 
CANADIAN LITI-RATURE and POETRY classes and, In certain insta-KOf , the 
work Of the students themselves a. votings of the aulATIW MUTING 
TORKSIBP. A flttinr, climax to the latter course was the publication 
of tho S.E.E. Poetry Book which was beautifully designed and illustrated 
with appropriate ink sketdros. 

tost students talce a nunt^er of "mni-courses", each for a partial 
credit during the year. T1» content of these range fro» Dante's INFERNO 
(GIANTS OF ™E PAST) to G^-ey a.l's TALES OF AN BIPTY GMHN 0«LDEPNESS 
LITERWUPE). POTTOIKRI allows participants to evolve their am course, 
either aromd a.then« or specific novels or plays which different class 
ticmbers haw found captivating. 

PERSPECmra ON TUP. ARTS was fortunate in having a part-tiK staff 
.c>*er, knowledgeable about the diverse ramifications of the arts in tho 
romantic era, who was able to lead an examnation of the relationship be- 
tween painting, literature and mieic during the nineteenth century. 

UNGOTSTICS, the objective of which is to acquaint students with the 
social and personal fmction of language In order to show how tl.e language 
shapes our thought, included topics on the language of politics, advertis- 
ing and propaganda, the history of language, the nature of slang, swearing 
and dialect, and the characteristics of Car.adian English and French. 
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The MAN m MYTIIOIOGY course looks at a range of myths from Greek 
and Roman to the present day. The aim is to see the universality of 
mythic patterns, thus eveiything from the kyx\ T.V. commercial to tlie 
Guevera and Mickey Mouse can be cinalyzed through their mythological 
dimensions. 

The SATIRE class was encouraged to wite some original satire 
after an exajuination of the work of noted writers in this field. Tlie 
results were extremely gratifying and included a satire on the S.E.E. 
staff portrayed as members of a football tcm whose actions were report- 
ed in a sport writer's lingo. 

JOMVLTS?.! is an ideal course for S.E.E. since students have many 
opportunities during the week to do investigative reporting and conduct 
interviews with interesting and often newsworthy people. The success of 
the course depends entirely on the willingness of the students to read 
and criticize the press and his ovm determination to try different types 
of journalistic witing. 

MODERN DRAMA bridges the gap between English Communication courses 
and Tlie Arts area of the curriculum. Year 3 and Year 4 students take it 
for a partial credit, while Year 5 students take a longer and more pene- 
trating version of the course for a full credit, which ser^/ss as tlie aca- 
demic cofnr)lement to thcdr more active exjierienccs in the Theatre Arts. 
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'IIP: AIO^S - W. B. DUKC\N 

Another part-tinx) staff inenibcr, an actor, was able to rcscue 
tlie Tlicatre Ai^ts course after a rocky start last year by giving the 
prograjnnx) focus and the d>iiamism v;hic!i it needed. Tliis class meets 
for an indefinitely extended period one afteraoon a v/eek at S.E.E. 
for exercises in movement, miiDC, tableau, improvisation and basic 
acting tecliniquo. In addition, students attend a wide variety of 
productions at Toronto theatres. 

Fusing inany diverse elements, Caf.JJNICATIGN ARTS attenpts to 
cover a range of topics, prinvirily in the mass* TOdia. Film, radio, 
television, and photography are studied, and students also are expected 
to com{)lete two practical media assignments during the year. These 
have included sq^er 8nin fiLns, video productions using portapack 
equipment, slide-tape sliows, photographic essays, sound collages, 
animation films, iind IGirra films. This course also makes extensive use of 
community resources sucli as the facilities at Qiannel 19, City -TV, 
I^erson Photographic Arts Department, Toronto Film-makers Co-op, and 
the Animatiai and ^bdia Arts Department at Slieridan College. In addition 
a series of people working in the field have visited tlie sclaeol to show 
m\d discuss tlieir work and that of the students. 

Tlic Art courses ai^ offered by a part-time teaclier, formerly m 
Etobicoke secondary sdiool art teaclier who is presently taking special 
courses at the Ontario College cj Art. 
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Tlie students irect for one afternoon a week. During tiiis time, 
a variety of forms of art is atten^ited. "Hiesc include miniature 
sculpture, free form drawing, portraiture, batik and ceramics. Miile 
the scliool does not have a kiln, the students vere able to have their 
works fired at the Ontario College of Art. Throughout the year, the 
class visited the leading art galleries in Toronto. On one occasion, 
an outstandiiig Toronto artist, Tom Hodgson, visited the class and 
demonstrated and disaissed liis work. 
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LANGUAGHS - J.M. BLACKBURN 

Tlie aim of the Language Dopartment at S.E.E. Scliool is to promote 
language learning through self-reliance but at the sanx; time to preserve 
the principle of periodic appraisal. 

This year, S.E.E. offered credit courses in Frencli, Francais, Gsnran 
fflid Spanish at all levels of the Grade 11 to Grade 13 spectrum. There are 
also beginning courses in French and German and one non-credit course in 
Latin. 

llie Frendi program is the largest jne and it has many different 
aspects. The beginner's level is given this year by a Grade 13 student, 
under supervision of the staff meirber responsible for the language section 
and the quality of this senior student's efforts will count tov/ards his 
Grade 13 credit. 

The Grade 11 and Grade 12 programs are sequential in tliat they have 
been divided into fifty units (2S units each year) and it is thus possible 
for Grade 11 students to advance into the Grade 12 sector during the same 
year. A special feature of tlie program lies in its use of the facilities 
at the Language Centre facilities of O.I.S.E. In co-operation with the 
Nfcdem Language staff at O.I.S.E., these facilities have been reserved 
for S.E.E. students every J-!onday from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. There are 
at least two preparatory sessions per week conducted at S.E.E. Scliool 
but the onus is cn each individual student to get to the O.I.S.E. building 
on his am time within the hours prescribed and thus conplete the weekly 
unit. An assessircnt of the student's progress is available following a 
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written and oral test at tlie end of each term, llie student cliooses the 
date and time of his test within an interval of one \<eck. He may also 
repeat it if he or she should be unsatisfied with the results. Hie 
total assessiient is based on written assignnents submitted during tlie 
term, work conplcted during the preparatory sessions Ce.g. conversation 
topics, student presentation, dictd'cs, etc.) and the results of the 
tests tliemselves. 

As of Noveni)er 1, 1973, the O.I.S.E. facilities were also made 
available for the Grade 11 German students. 

Two credits are offered in Grade 13 Frencli but these can be obtained 
in several different v/ays depending upon the preference of the individual 
student. Tlie majority of the students have opted for a meeting t\s'o after- 
noons a week where an intensive oral and written review is conducted, 
supplemented by the use of tapes. Tliis is preparation for a repetition 
of last year's liighly successful inversion program which will begin in 
January, 1974. Hopefully, this prograjn has been inprovcd in that it is 
receiving the full co-operation of F.E.U.T. and will be integrated witli 
their practice teaching sessions. Tnus, tlie students will receive 
continuous instruction in Frencli from 9:00 a.m. until late afternoon 
from a team of selected student teadiors. 

Nbals will be taken together with the young staff to ensure the 
continuity of the French "airhiance". After three weeks tiie students, 
acccnpanied by their staff, will spend seven days in Trois -Pistoles, 
Quebec, where they will be lodged in Frendi-spcaking homes. Academic 
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instruction will continie in the moming but a very inpressive array 
of cultural activities has been prepared for the balance of the day. 

Hie second credit is earned through individual pro^, -ning where 
readings are selected in an area cliosen by the student but preferably 
integrated witli other subject areas, e.g. Robbe-Grillet would also bn 
studied in Coiranunications under Avaiit-Garde Literature. 

This custom-made prograimiiiag has also been used in Francais for 
two student whose primary studies and first year of high school were 
conpleted in France. 

The Spanish program has participants at all three levels: 
Beginner Intermediate and Advanced. It follows the relatively new 
but fairly conventional program "INVITACIQN AL ESPAN'OL" but takes an 
advantage of the small grovps - a basic feature in the teacliing of 
languages at tlus school - in order to make use of the graving Spaiiish 
speaking community in Toronto. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

There were fifteen credit courses and approximately five non- 
credit courses offered in the Social Sciences 1972-73. 

The credit courses were hold throughoirt the year, usually meeting 
for approximately one hour per week. All but tliree were taught on a 
seminar basis with group numbers ranging from three to sixteen. 
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Students were expected to road in preparation for class and* pan of their 
grade was based on their participation in the seminar. 

Some seminars C notably Giinese History, Political Science, and 
Canadian History) evolved into such dynamic gro^)s tliat students ^^'Qre 
taking alir.ost total initiative for the direction of the course and 
conduct of the seminars by Qiristmas. Two or three others, such as the 
World religions and Economics I, needed constant staff guidance and 
organization for throughout the year, hfost groups fitted somewhere 
between these two extremes. 

The major enphasis in all the courses was on research in the 
comnunity. Students were encouraged to go beyond libraries and delve 
into cn-the-site observations, personal interviews, and documentary 
evidence sucli as that found in archives. More researcli of this nature . 
was conducted in 1972-73 than the previous year. Outstanding examples 
of such research were Dave Suarcz's conpletion of a deir<ographic analysis 
of Albion To^vnship and a brillian thesis on Primitive Mothodism in Albion, 
i.5ary Oniirod's essay on the original Streetsville Mill, Kari Lie's paper 
on the death of Tom Tonpson, Brian Jolinson's aialysis of the Nbose 
Factory Indian Reserve, and Brian Levangton's and Brian ^bore's treatise 
oTt the Forts of tiie Niagara River. 

Anotlier aspect of the Social Science programiie wMch developed 
significantly in 1972-73 was the use of resource people in the community. 
Approximately 37 resource people were used eitlier as aids in research or 
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as speakers for groups at the school, while over 70 additional 
organizations or individuals are cited by students as important 
resources for their work in the social sciences. 

Tills year (1973-74) a significant addition to the accredited 
courses is The Native Studies Coui'se. Students are v.-orking closely 
with The Native PeoDles' library and Professor Tom McFent and The 
University of Toronto. 

A Latin Merican Studies Course is being developed in co-operation 
with Professor Russell Chase at York University who has agreed to meet 
with students for at least three hours t^^ice a month. 

Finally, idth the addition of Andrew Tuffin to teacli Sociology, 
and Jack Sliallhom to teach Geography, The full-time staff member was 
left with more time to counsel students on their research. This time 
proved to be valuable in helping students to research more efficiently 
and to organize their data„ 

MATI^IATICS 

The mathematics cuniculum consists primarlily of individual student 
programs. Students are free to consult vdth the teacher whenever help 
is needed. Courses in Years 3 and 4 are offered at the basic and the 
advanced levels, A greater freedom of topic choice is given to students 
of the basic course. 
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Evaluation has, until this year, been based on witten tests 
taken at the student's convenience. As a response to the first 
two years of operation, it seemed desirable to introduce some tiire 
limits on the rate of an individual's work in Years 3 and 4 for 
tlie 1973-74 school year. Accoi'dijigly, a minimum progress rate has 
been established with tests to be written by certain fixed dates. 
ITiis system appeal's to be working well as a significantly increased 
number of students have written the first of the sclieduled tests. 

SCIliNQ-S 

The design of the science courses is based qion the specific 
cliaracter of eacli discipline. Some are primarlily individualized, 
wliereas otliers remain more group -oriented, lliere was increased 
enphasis cn using tlie comruaiiity resources for individual research 
as well as group field trips during the past year. 

Man, Science and Technology was introduced at all levels. (S.E.E. 
was tlie only school in Ontario to offer this at Year 5) \dth enphasis 
cn man's teclinological progress and needs and the resultant inpact on 
society. Evaluation was based upon written tests, laboratory reports, 
presentations and individual essays. 

An inportant outgrowth of the ^S5T course was the formation of a 
Community Interest Group in a national conference program sponsored by 
the Canadian Council of Itesource and Environment ^anisters. The students 
in this class studied the issue of northern development submitted for 
consideration at an Ontario-wide conference. One of the students was 
elected as a delegate to this conference. 
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Courses and Resources 



COURSES OFFF.RHD AT THR SGi nOL OF EXPHRIPMriAL F.DUCATION 
^g^^ 



EKK;LISH AMD CONMINTCATIONS 



Course Title 



* 



* 



Avaiit -Garde Literature 

Cajiadian Literature 

Literature and Philosophy 

Linguistics 

Poetry 

Satii-e 

Creative Writint; 
Novels of Kurt Vonnegut 
and Richard Brautigan 
Wilderness Literature 
Potpourri 

Heming\\'ay, Fitzgerald 
and Steinbeck 

The Vfriter and the Irra- 
tional 

Giants of the Past 
Novels o£ Herman Hesse 
Science Fiction 
Man In Search 
Perspectives on the Arts: 
The Romantics 
^{odem Drama 
Journalism 
Women in Literature 



Level 

Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 

Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,S 
Year 3,4,5- 

Year 3,4,5 

Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 

Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 



Credit 

Partial 
Partial 
Partial 
Partial 
Partial 
Partial 
Partial 
Partial 

Partial 
Partial 
Partial 

Partial 

Partial 
Partial 
Partial 
Partial 
Partial 

Partial 
Partial 
Partial 



Resource Person 

A, Tuffin P-T 

B. Duncan 

M. Smart P-T 

B. Duncan 

B. Duncan 

B. Duncan 

B. Duncan 

B. Duncan 



D. SuareE. 
B. Duncan 
B. Duncan 



Stu 



G. Reardon P-T 

B. Duncan 

D. Alton P-T 

J. MacLean P-T 

3. Duncan 

T. Doyle P-T 73-74 

L. Schneider P-T 

B. Duncan 

B. Duncan 

C, Bender P-T 



The Arts 



73-74 



Commijnication Arts 
Tlieatre Arts 
Creative Dance 
Art 



Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 
Year 3,4,5 



Full 
Full 
Partial 
Full 



B. Duncan 
M. Marshall P-T 
M. Cavill P-T 
£• Dillon P-T 



N.B. - Assisting in the course m w IN SEARCH 73-74 - Terry Doyle - P.T. 
^ Also belnq offered in 1973-74 

P-T - Part-tim.e teacher; O'ol) - Volunteer Resource Person; 
Stu - Student Resource Person 
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^K)DERN LANGUAGES 



Course Title 


'Level . 


Credit 


jvosource i croon 


* French 


Year 3,4,5 


Full 


J ♦ J5iuCKDUm 

J. Fleming - Stu 


* French R.P. 15/1964 


Year 1 


Pull 


J. Blackburn 


* Francais 


Year 4^5 


Full 


J. Blackburn 


* German 


Year 1,2,4,5 


Full 


A. Schoenbom P-T 


* German 


Year 3 


Full 


A. Ellerbrook P-T 


Latin 


Year 3,4,5 


rUii 


n Ahhniid P-T 

M. Vajk - Stu 


* Spanish 


Year 1,2,4,5 


Full 


J. Blackburn 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 








Course Title 


Level 


Credit 


Resource Person 


* Canadian History 

* U.S. History 

* Chinese History 

* ^bdem History 


Year 5 
Year 5 
Year 3 § 4 
Year 3 § 4 


Full 

rUil 

Full 
Full 


D. Parker 

T) PatVpt 

D. Parker 
D. Parker 


* Canadian Geography 

* Urban Geogranhy 

* Vtorld Geography 

* Geography Fundamentals 


Year 5 
Year 3 M 
Year 3 f, 4 
Year 3 § 4 


Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 


J. Shallhom P-T 
D. FimianCVol) 
S. K3.tchener(Vol) 


* Political Science 


Year 3 § 4 


Full 


D. Parker 



* 



(People Politics) 

Economics I 
Economics II 

Sociology (f>Ian In Society) 
Sociology of the Family 

(Home Economics) 
Canadiaia Studies 



Year 3^4 



Year 



Year 3 f, 4 
Year 5 

Year 5 



Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 

Full 



D. Parker 

D. Parker 

D. Parker 

A. Tuffin P-T 

B. Duncan 
D. Parker 



* Also being offered in 1973-74 

P-T - Part-time teacher; (Vol) 
Stu - Student Resource Person 



Volunteer Resource Person; 
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Course Title " Level Credit Resource Person 



73-74 


* 


Native Studies 
World Religions 


Year 5 

(applied for) 
Year 3 M 


Full 
Full 


D. Parker 
D. Parker 


73-74 




Law 


Year 3 f, 4 


Full 


D. Parker 






Women's Course 


Any 


Non- Credit 


J. DurjancikCVol) 
M. Fields tone 




* 


Indian Eskimo 

KcvoxuL ion 
Philosophy 
Utopias 


Any 

Any 
Any 


Non-Credit 

Nhn-Crpdit 
Nbn-Crcdit 
Non-Credit 


A. Jolinston(\^ol) 
D. Parker 
D . Parker 
M. Lewis (Vol) 
D. Parker 


73-74 


it 


Educational Theory and 
Practice 
Psychology 

Encounter Group 


Any 
Any 
Any 


Non-Credit 
Non-Credit 
Non-Credit 


J. Sinclair (Vol) 

W. CunchikCVol) 
R. SiinonCVol) 
W. Cupchik P-T 






Canadian Independence 


Any 


>fon-Credit 


S. Butler - Stu 



MATHRi\TICS AND SCIENCE 



73-74 



* Physics 

* Man, Science fi Technology 

* Chemistry 

* Advanced Chemistry 

* Biology 



Environmental Science 

* Biology 

* Chemistry 

* Man, Science f? Tcdinol 

* Physics 



Year 3 


Full 


J. 


Gannett 


Year 3 M 


Full 


T 

o . 


Gannett 


Year 4 


Full 


J. 


Gannett 


Year 4 


Full 


J. 


Gannett 


Year 3 


Full 


D. 


Piekarcz 72 






J. 


Gannett 5 






S. 


Burch 73-74 


Year 3^4 


Full 


J. 


Gannett 5 






vS. 


Rurch P-T 


Year 5 


Full 


D. 


Piekarcz 72 






S. 


Burch 73-74 


Year 5 


Full 


J. 


Gannett 


Year 5 


Full 


J. 


Gannett 


Year 5 


Full 


J. 


Gannett 
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* /plications of Mathematics Year 3 

I' 

Applications of Mathematics Year 4 

n" 

* Also being offered in 1973-74 

P-T - Part-time teacher; (Vol) - 
Stu - Student Resource Person 
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Full 
Full 



S. Burch P-T 
J. Gonnett 



Volunteer Resource Person; 
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Course Title " Level Credit " Resource Person 

* Foundations of Mathematics Year 3 Full J. GAnnett 

* Foundations of Mathematics Year 4 Full J. Gannett 

* Relations 5 Functions Year 5 Full J. Gannett " 



* Also beinfj offered in 1973-74 

P-T - Part-time teacher; (}fol) - Volunteer Resource Person; 
Stu - Student Resoinrce Person 
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APPENDIX E 

First Year Students: S.H.E. Conpared with Previous School 



"Comnletelv different from old school. Hardly any 
comparison. Wasn't getting, true education in old scliool 
-- just memorized from exams. S.F,.)-.. has allowed me to 
pursue areas of interest." 

"Yes. Certain type of people are attracted to and 
stav at S.E.P... People who expect it to be more or less 
OTRjuiized, etc. leave qalckly. Tliose wlio stay arc those 
who know wliat tlicy want to do , so tliey come here and do 
it. First few weeks T was confused, but then straighten- 
ed out in my liead what I want to do." 

"It's so relaxed here. Just about evcr>'one here 
really cares about other people's feedings. You pet more 
used to thinking here. People listen to eacli otlier's o- 
pinion. People' really care what hapnens to the school -- 
I miss the scliooi on holidays and weekends. Some teachers 
think we're not involved enough, but we are more involved 
■than in straight school. People don't want to get involv- 
ed in things that require work. A lot of people liere keep 
away from things that haw to b? organized, f-iaybe they 
had it rammed down their throats too much before." 

"Yes. Definitely. I always used to look fonvard to 
the 3:20 bell. You can be more yourself here. Discussion 
botli in and out of classes are deeper." 

"...when you're worried about how to behave in school 
you don't get as involwd - it's like you're forced to go. 
Here it's more your choice. People are more into the school 
)^eye -- they're getting into doing work for the scliool e.g. 
painting halls. 'Iliere's a sense of pride in the school. 
Conversations are more intellectual here. I've started read- 
ing the nev/spaper since I've come here." 

"...you can get into really good discussions here; it's 
not out of the ordinary liere to talk about something you've 
read in a book -- otlie'r schools you don't talk about any- 
thing you've done." 

"You're not at S.E.F. so much. I spend about three hours 
a week at S.B.R. , that's it. The rest of the time I'm at home 
or the library. I find the people are different. I guess be- 
cause it's smaller." 
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"Attendance: I v;as always in trouble at my old school. 
I got graded because I v/asn't there. I didn't get some marks, 
but I was doing the work at home. I don't socialize here, 
(although) I wanted to in the beginning. There is a big gap 
between old and new students, but I don't think it will happen 
next year because it vail have three years of students.'* 



Second Year Students: Year II at S.E.Ec Comoared with Year I 



'T^fore unified last year. I don't like it as much. 'It's 
more settled in its ways." 

".•.I've noticed that people's goals ha\^ dropped although 
others say this isn't so. People are different. They're less 
practical; less con?nunity spirit. I wonder if old ones didn't 
accept new ones. There is a dichotomy bet\\'een the nev; and the 
old. The new are less community minded and old more disillusion- 
ed. The courses are much the same; maybe not as much experimen- 
tation, such as setting up courses." 

"Rambunctious neople last year havs drcnped out. . .Ever/one 
settled do\vTi this year and started v;orking. Kids more steered 
toward doing their work this year." 

'There's more apathy about class attendance; the first year 
students are more passive." 

"Fifty percent different students. I noticed a difference 
at the beginning of the year. Second year students are more ma- 
ture, willing to let teachers make certain decisions (like about 
auditing outsiders) which \\t)uld never have been allov/ed last year 
There were problems at the beginning of the year: half of us 
knew each other, so lots of new ones had trouble getting into it 
at first. I think that's why some dropped out." 

"On the quality of the school: maybe it's just that I'm in 
the sdiool more and I'm more critical; or that I'm getting more 
out of it and I expect others to do the same." 

'The new bunch of kids are even less enth'jsiast:.c than last 
year. It's not as ^{ood as last year. I know there are some not 
doing anything and they don't care." 

"People are different. Tnere^s a v.iiole change in people's 
minds. The school still has cliques like last year, but the cli- 
ques are not closed like in straight school. I hone it doesn't 
get any less academic, but I feel it's up to the students who con; 
after to make it what they want." 
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''It's different: not really a bad difference, but something 
different, I'lii not sure what. Maybe there was more emphasis on 
academics last year." 

"I don't think there is as much of a group feeling — it's 
not the same because we're more on our om now. Not everyone is , 
striving for the sdiool, because we're more established now. Now 
people drift off." 

"Just in terms of people: the different backgrounds of people 
coming in changes the place continually. I don't feel different 
about 'the palce; I still love it. A few of the staff are becoming 
discouraged with the quality of the academic stuff that's coming 
into them. I think tliat's put them on edge; they're demanding more 
quality, I feel students are vailing to give better quality." 
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APPHNniX F 
S.n.H. STUDENT OUPSriONMMRE 



Code No.^ ■■ 

(N.B. This keeps all responses anonymous.) 



The questionnaire this year is considerably longer than the^one we 
asked you to fill In last year, for two reasons. Last year's experi- 
ence gave us a better idea of the kinds of question which lend them- 
selves to questionnaire-type answers. But, more important, we shall 
be unable to interview more than about one third of the students this 
year because we have fewer staff this summer to work on the huge task 
of listening to all the tapes and recording the information on them. 
Therefore this questionnaire which all students are receiving will be 
our most important method of collecting information this year, 

SO-- please take the hour or so which will probably be needed to fill 
this out with some care. If SEE is to establish itself on a perman- 
ent basis during the next couple of years, the school will need to 
know more exactly what the strengths and weaknesses of its program 
are and how serious are the differences among people's perceptions 
of thesG matters. We hope to make a much more serious effort to use 
the information gathered from this year's research in making suggest- 
ions on some of these issues in the fall. 

One last word. Please answer this on your own and don't discuss it 
with other students who have not yet completed theirs. Turn it^in to 
Mrs, Bolster or to Ann when it is finished, not later than May /♦ 
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1. 



know that different students value their experiences at SEE for widely 
dIfSrU rersonal reasons, U, are anxious to find out whether or not this 
b:ran influence on how they view and experience the school as ^ whol- 
nease attempt to estimate: (1) your own feelings about each ^^^'^ 
(2) the attitude of most (i.e. the tnajority) other students; and (3) the 
attitude of tnost of the teachers toward these activities. 

It is not important whether or not you are correct about f ^^^%PJ°P^°'^^^ 
views (they will express their own) ; your general impression of 5^°" /^h" 
people fee( is what we are after, in addition to your own personal feelings. 

Check the phrase which seems most accurate. 



Example: 



Value 
Highly 



I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



Value 
Somewhat 



Consider 
Unimportant 



taking courses I wouldn't have 
been able to take at ray former 
school. 

I personally do this: 

Often ^Some times Never_ 



Value 
Highly 



Value 
Somewhat 



Consider 
Unimportant 



1. I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



2. I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



3. I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



4. I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



I personally 
Host students 
Most teachers 
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getting into things other than 
course vork. 

I personally do this: 

Often ^Sometimes^ ^Never_ 



selecting topics, resources and 
methods of presentation of course 
work. 

I peisonally do this: 

Often Sometimes ^_Never 



reading widely on a Vcxriety of 
subjects, not necessarily relate^ 
to courses*. 

I personally do this: 

Often Sometimes Never 



reading intensively on particular 
topics, specific writers, etc. 

I personally do this: 

Often Sometimes Never ^ 



actively exploring contmunity re- 
sources fnr -fngQrr.ation directly 
re lated to course work . 

I personally do this: 

Of ten Some tiines Never 
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6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



Value 
Hir.hly 



Value Consider 
Somewhat Unimportant 



I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



I personally 
Most stud'^ncs 
Most teachers 



I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



13. 



I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



actively exploring community re- 
sources for whatever experiences 
they may happen to offer. 

I personally do this: 

Of ten Somet imes Never 



preparing a paper, film, saminar, 
etc. specifically designed to show 
others what I have learned. 



I personally do this: 
Often ^Sometimes 



Never 



expressing my feelings through an 
essay, poem, film, tape, or other 
work of art. 

I personally do this: 

Often ^Sometimes Never 



discussing and analyzing in depth 
with staff or other students ideas 
which are related to course work. 



I personally do this: 
Often Sometimes 



Never 



discussing and analyzing in depth 
ideas related to personal issues 
such as philosophy of life, religion, 
values underlying differing life 
styles, use of drugs, etc. 

I personally do this: 

Often Sometimes Never 



discussing and analyzing In depth 
ideas related to social issues such 
as politics, treatment of minor- 
ities, etc. 

I personally do this: 

Often Sometimes Never , 



fluiending plays, films, lectures ^ 
art exhibits, and other "cultural 
activities". 



I personally do this: 
Often Sometimes 



Never 



organizing activities open to the 
whole school (e.g. courses, seminars. 
Week or Day-on, a course-related 
visit or a trip). 
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I personally do this: 
Often Sometimes 



Never 
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14. 



15. 



16, 



Value 
HiRhly 



Value 
Somewhat 



Consider 
Uniraportant 



I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



I personally 
Most students 
Host teachers 

I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 

I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 

I personally 
Most students 
Most teachers 



planning for my own independent 
study, research, community in- 
volvement, etc. related to my 
courses. 

I personally do this: 

Often Sometimes Never; 



organizing activities such as sports 
events, parties, the Coffee House t 
visits, etc. which are not related 
to course work. 

I personally do this: 

Often Sometimes Never . 



helping to organize activities which 
relate to the operation of the 
school (e.g. general meetings, Office 
work, publicity, equipment collection 
etc.) 

I personally do this: 

Often Sometimes Never^ 



the fact that things often 'Just 
happen* at SEE without anyone plan- 
ning them. 

being able * to be myself* without 
being hassled to be something 
dif ferenc. 

being able to do whatever I feel 
like doing, knowing that no one is 
likely to stop me. 

feeling free to say whatever I think 
without being challenged to justify 
or * prove' my statements 
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PART II 



The following are a series of questions having to do with the use of 
the SEE building. 

(a) to what extent do you find the SEE building a satisfactory place 
to study? (Check one appropriate item); 

very satisfactory, I work well there 

^o*k., there is no major problem 

no feelings one way or the other 

it*s difficult to study but I manage well enough 



j^ery unsatisfactory, I can't work there 



(b) inside the SEE building where do you frequently study? (Check all^ 
the appropriate items). 



never study at SEE 

common room 

school office 



seminar room 



Doug's office 

""social Science Study Rooms (beside Art Room) 

jart room 

jnath rooms 

jscience lab* 

^John's languages rooms 

_Room 8 

^Room 6 

Jledia Rooms (upstairs) 
^4 small rooms in basement 



any empty room I can find 
"'other (g) (specify) 



(c) Think of an average week this year, flow many hours, approximately, 
did you spend: 



at the SEE building: 



0-5 21 - 25 

6-10 26-30 



^11 - 15 31 - 35 

*16 - 20 36 or more 



doing something else wUich was 
directly connected with SEE: 



21 - 25 
26 - 30 




^11 w. 15 31 - .35 

"*16 - 20 36 or more 
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(c) Kliich credit or non-credit courses did you sign-up for this year and 

later decide to drop? (Please check only the on£ most important reason 
for dropping the course). 

Reason for dropping course 



Course 


Month 
Dropped 


Credit or 
Kon-credit 


Lack of Time 


Lack or Interest 


100 GXIIlCUlL 


ur-ner 














(Specify 
below) 






























































i 














1 











Other Reasons (specify course) 



4. Please compare your interest and ability regarding course work (credit or non- 
credit) this year with that of last year. 



More 



Same 



Less 



1. Interest in course work 

2. Ability to communicate ideas 

3. Relationship with teachers 

i\. Ability to set goals for yourself 

5. Ability to organize your time 

6. Ability to meet deadlines 
7* Amount of reading 

8. Abi.lity to do research on specific topics 

9. Ability to complete research papers, 
multi-media presentations, etc. 

10. Overall quality of your work 



5. (a) At SEE the option exists to miss several weeks of classes. For your credit 
courses which meet regularly, how often do you attend: (Check the appro- 
priate items) 

Communications 
- English 



always 



eight out of every ten sessions 



s ix out of every ten sessions 



four out of ev-'ry ten sessions 



two out of every ten sessions 



I almost never attend 



Lanp;uaj?,e3 



SocScii. 



Math 



Science 
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(d) How personally satisfied are you with the qu ality of your learning in 
these areas? (Circle the appropriate number) 



Sciences : 



viry Mixed Very 

Satisfied Satisfied Feelings Unsatisfied Unsatisfied 



Math: 



V^y Mixed Very 

Satisfied Satisfied Feelings Unsatisfied Unsatisfied 



Social Studies: 



Very Mixed Very 

Satisfied Satisfied Feelings Unsatisfied Unsatisfied 



Languages : 



Mixed Very 
Satisfied Satisfied Feelings Unsatisfied Unsatisfied 



English (including __1 2 3 ? 5 

comraanications, Very Mixed Very 

theatre arts, etc.) Satisfied Satisfied Feelings Unsatisfied Unsatisfied 

* 

People differ in the ways they best learn. Which of the following "styles" 
do you thirk best suit ^ (i.e., your effectiveness in highest) in each of 
the listed subject areas. (For each subject listed check all styles which 
suit you best.) 



small class discussions 
(seminars) 


Sciences 


Lan?:ua^^es 


Maths 


Soc.St. 


Eng. /Com. 












informal rap sessions 












indeoGndent studv/projects 












arniiD T^ro-iccts 










lecture from teacher 












regular lesson (like old 
school) 












tutorial (teacher-student) 












contact with resource 
people 












work experience (volunteer 
or paid) 












field trios, visits 












reading 










other (specify) 
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There have been approximately 15 general meetings this year. How many of 
have you attended? 

(a) None 1-5 6-10 11-15 

(b) If you rarely attend meetings (i.e., less than 6), why not? 



(If you attcr.ded less than 6 meetings, skip section iii, iv, and v of this 

question and proceed to question 9.) 

(c) Do you fitid the meetings an effective way of: 



(a) raising, discussing and clarifying 
issues of general concam 


Most of the time 


Sometimes 


Rarely 








(b) deciding school policy 








(c) Miscioiininci' studonts 








(d) leccint^, off steam 








(e) communicating information about 
events 









(d) 



(c) 



Are decisions made at general meetings carried out satisfactorily? (Check One) 

Most of the time 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

Lack of follow-up on decisioxis made at general meetings is: 
a veiy serious problem (i.e., one which may have serious con- 
sequences for the school in the long run) 

a minor problem 

not a problem of any importance 

Consider the following areas in which you might be involved in decision-making 
at SEE. (a) Wliich types of decision do you want to have a say m? (b) How much 
influence do you feel you actually do have with regard to these types of decisions? 

' (b) 



Dg.cldin?> on : 

which courses are offered 



the content of mv course 
how my work is to be evaluat ed^ 
how schoo l space is used — 



(a) 
Do you 
yant a Say?. 



Yes 



No 



how ^r-hnnl budn:et is soent 



rules of behaviour in school 
social activities of school 



How ntt/^h of a Sav do You Have? 



A 
Deal 



great 



Fairly 
Much 



the new st ud ents to be adr oit tjd | 
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Some 



A 

Uttle 



None 
at all 
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10. Indicate which of the following statements you af>rge with and ti^°se you 
disagree with . Leave the rest blank (those where you have no opinion or 
mixed feelings). 



AGREE DISAGREE 



(a) The best way to make decisions about school policies is for 
everyone at a general meeting to discuss the issues until 
at treep.ent is reached by the w hole Rroup. 

(b) The best way to make decisions about school policy is for 
everyone at a general meeting to discuss the issues until 
they are clear, and then decide Jivjriajor^ 

(c) Decisions about school policy should not be trade at a 
general meeting unless a majority (over 50%) of the students 
and staff are present at the meeting. 

(d) Decisions about school policy should not be made at a gen- 
eral meeting unless everyone in the school has been informed 
in advance (at least a week) of the meeting and of issues to 
be discussed. 

(e) Decisions made at a general meeting should be binding on 
every member of the SEE community, even if he/she did not 
attend the general meeting where the decision was made. 

(f) A person can only make decisions for himself and no group 
or meeting has the right to make decisions that will dir- 
ect or control his/her behaviour. 



11 To what extent do you feel that students at SEE are committed to helping 
each other and the school in the following areas: (Check the appropriate 
column for items (a) through (e).) 



(a) Maintenance and 
appearance of the 
building 


A great 
deal 


Fairly 
Much 


To some 
Dej;ree 


Comparatively 
little 


Not at 
all 












(b) Sharing limited 
resources (e.g. , 
books, AV equip- 
ment, etc.) 












(c) Tutoring those who 
need help 












(d) Co-operating with 
majority decisions 
within the school 










(e) Helping others to 
express their views 
and cLii^ify their feelings 
about important issues 
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Considering your overall experiences with teachers at SEE, how have you 
found your relationships with teachers in the following areas: 



I* Ulscussions reiauxng to i^uul^u 
work 


Lacklnf*^ 

*•* U \« «V JL 1 1 


Present 




Good 


Neutral ! Poor 










2» WorRing cogeciier piannir.g ana 
organizing special events related 
to courses 










3. Gradin^^ and evaluation piroccdures 










4. Counselling about choice of courses 
and future plans 










5. Discussing personal problems not 
related to course work 










6t Participation and/ or helping with 
informal school activities, e.g., 
sports, outinss, social events, etc< 











(a) Both teachers and students would like to see an improvement in the way 
students' work is evaluated. For each subject indicate which method 
you think would be best; (Check only one for each subject) 



• 

1. to have the teacher take full 
responsibility for grading 
your work 


Comm. /Eng . 


Lang. 


Soc.Sci. 


Math J 


Science 




• 








2. to discuss your work with the 
teacher, and to share in the 
evaluation and in determining 
the prade you receive 












3. to have all students in your 
class share in evaluating 
each other's work 












4. to be fully responsible for 
evaluating and grading your 
ov;n work 












5. to have no evaluation, grad- 
ing or credits of any kind 













(b) Do you feel that you have shared in the evaluation of any of your work 
this year? For example, have you sat down with a teacher this year and 
discussed your work before a gt'ade was assigned? 

Yes No^^ 

If yes, which course was it? , _ — 
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13. (c) Do you feel that teachers should give you a clear indication early in 
the year regarding marks or 'unofficial* deadlines for completion of 
work for credit? 

Yes No 

If yes, (a) when? By the end of October 

Before Christmas 

By mid-February 



(b) in what form? Scheduled interviev; with each teacher_ 

Short written report 

Other (Specify)__ 



lA. Looking back over the year would you like to have had one staff member (of 
your own choice) who was prepared to make particular effort to keep in touch 
with —you-- to enquire about what you are doing, whether you are worried 
about being bogged down academically, and to offer a sympathetic ear for 
personal problems if you want it, etc.? 

Very helpful Ilelpful bfaybe Probably not Absolutely Not 



15. m»o are the most Important people (to you personally) that you have met as 
a result of attending SEE? Show what "categories" (sorry about that. ) they 
fit into (e.g., poet, scientist, good friend, guru, astrologist, teacher, etc.) 

Questions for First Year Students Only 

16. Are you living at home now? Yes No__ 



Were you living at home at the beginning of the school year? Yes_ 



No 



Do you exiiect to be living at hor.e next year? Yes No Unsure 

17. 1. In what month did you enter SEE? __ „ 

2. When you first arrived at SEE did you find it a friendly place whore you 
found it easy to get to know people and be accepted on your o\m terms? 
Most of the time Sometimes . Rarely _ 

3. At the present time, do you find SEE a friendly place? 

Most of the time ^Sometines_ Rarely^^ 



4. Of your close friends at SEE ara they: 

almost all first year students 

^almost all 2nd year sti-.dents 

a mixture of both 

Questions for Second Year Students onl y 

16. Are you living at home now? Yes 



No 



No 



Were you living at home at the beginning of the school year? Yes 
Do you expect to be living at bona next year? Yes No Unsure 
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17* Do you find students at SEE as open to each other this year as they were 
last year? 

More open Less open About the same ^ Can't really say _ 

18. Are there more divisions or cliques in the school this year as compared 
to last year? 

Yes No Can't really say 



ERIC 



If your answer is please describe what these divisions and/or cliques are 

and how they came about. Feel free to name names since your questionnaire will 
be kept confidential. Use the rest of this pagu and the back if necessary: 
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APPEiMDIX G 



S.E.E. PARENT QUIlSTiamiRE 

Please chock the apnronriate space belw : 
This questionnaire was filled out by: 



^fother 
Father 

Mother 5 Father together 



All questionnaires mil be treated as anonymous 
md coni-'idcntiaiT 
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S.E.E PARBfT QUIiSTIONNAIRn 
Please feel free to use the reverse side of each page if necessary. 



1. IVlien your son/daughter first applied to S.E.H. , ho\v did you feel about 
his/her choice? (Please clieck the item that most closely approximates 
your feelings at the time): 



I was enthusiastic. 



I supported his/her decision, but had some misgivings. 



I didn't feel strongly one way or the other; it was 
his/her decision. 

I didn't think it was a good idea, but didn't feel I 
should interfere. 

I didn't think it was a good idea and actively argued 
against the decision. 



Please explain why you felt the way you did: 
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.a) As best you can recall, what were your son's /daughter's educational 
goals he/she first entered S.E.E.? 



b) Have any of these changed? If so, please describe the change (s): 



c) How do you feel about the change (s)? 
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3. Do you feel that S.I-.n. is meclinp, your son's/clau?htcr's educational 
needs? (^slnd^ needs are bein?; mot? V.liich are not?) : 



4 a) Has your attitude toward S.LM-. clianjiod in any way since your son/daughter 
has been attending S.U.E.? If so, please explain the chjmge(s): 



h) If your attitude h.-.s ciianged, as near as you can recall when did your 
feelings cliajigc and what influenced tl\e clianpe? 
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5. In Pencral, which aspects of S.P..F,. (e.g., philosophy, oraanization, 
curriculun, instruction, etc.) do you regard most favourably and 
wliich most unfavourably? 



favourable 



unfavourable 



6. Since September, how often have you: (please cliedc tlie appropriate 
column for each item): 



Discussed school assifmiuerits, 
projects, etc. \^th your 
son/daughter? 


frequently 


occasionally 


never 








Reminded him/her to do 
'^lomework•7 








Discussed grades and academic 
progress with him/lier? 








Talked to any of his/her 
teachers? 








Discussed ^vdth him/lier future 
educational plans? 








Worried about wlieth.er he/she is 
doinp cnou<zh work? 








Helped orjranize his/her time to 
work more efficiently? 
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Have you visited S.H.E. school since September? 
If so, when, and approximately how many times? 



Any additional comments about §.E.E. would be quite welcome 



